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CHAPTER I. 



" LOVE TOOK UP THE GLASS OF TIME, AND TURNED 
IT IN HIS GLOWING HANDS." 

Talbot Bulstrode yielded at last to John's re- 
peated inyitations, and consented to pass a couple 
of days at MeUish Park. 

He despised and hated himseK for the absurd 
concession. In what a pitiful farce had the tragedy 
y ended I A visitor in the house of his rival. A 

calm spectator of Aurora's every-day, common- 
place happiness. For the space of two days he 
had consented to occupy this most preposterous 
position. Two days only; then back to the Cornish 
miners, and the desolate bachelor's lodgings in 
Queen's Square, Westminster ; back to his tent in 
life's Great Sahara. He could not tor the very 
VOL. n. B 



2 AUBOBA FLOTD. 

soul of him resist the temptation of beholding the 
inner life of that Yorkshire mansion. He wanted 
to know for certain — what was it to him, I wonder? 
— ^whether she was really happy, and had utterly 
forgotten him. They all retamed to the Park 
together, Aurora, John, Archibald Floyd, Lucy, 
Talbot Bulstrode, and Captain Hunter. The last- 
named ofiScer was a jovial gentleman, with a hook 
nose and auburn whiskers ; a gentleman whose 
intellectual attainments were of no very oppressive 
order, but a hearty, pleasant guest in an honest 
country mar ion, where th^re is cheer and welcome 
for all. 

Talbot could but inwardly confess that Aurora 
became her new position. How eiierybody loved 
her! What an atmosphere of happiness she 
created about her wherever she went 1 How joy- 
ously the dogs barked and leapt at sight of het, 
straining their chains in the desperate effort to 
approach her 1 How fearlessly the thorough-bred 
mares and foals ran to the paddock-gates to bid 
her welcome, bending down their velvet nostrils to 
nestle upon her shoulder, responsive to the touch 
of her caressing hand ! Seeing all this, how could 
Talbot refrain from remembering that this same 
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stmli^t might have shone upon that dreary castle 
far away by the surging western sea ? She might 
haTO been his, this beautiful creature; but at 
"v^t price ? At the price of honour ; at the price 
of every principle of his mind, which had set up 
for himself a holy and perfect standard — a pure 
and spotless ideal for the wife of his choice. For- 
bid it, manhood I He might have weakly yielded ; 
he might have been happy, with the blind happi- 
ness of a lotus-eater, but not the reasonable bUss 
of t Christian. Thank Heaven for the strength 
which had been given to him to escape from the 
silken net \ Thank Heaven for the power which 
had been granted to him to fight the battle ! 

Standing by Aurora's side in one of the wide 
windows of Hellish Park, looking far out over the 
belted lawn to the glades in which the deer lay 
basking drowsily in the April sunlight, he could 
not repress the thought uppermost in his mind. 

* I am — ^very glad — to see you so happy, Mrs. 
MeUisL" 

She looked at him with frank, truthful eyes^ 
in whose brightness there was not one latent 
shadow. 

"Yes," rihe said, '*I am very, very happy. 

B 2 



4 AURORA FLOYD. 

My husband is very good to me. He loves — and 
trusts me." 

She could not resist that one little stab — the 
only vengeance she ever took upon him; but a 
stroke that pierced him to the heart. 
"Aurora! Auroral Aurora!" he cried. 
That halfnstifled cry revealed the secret of 
wounds that were not yet healed. Mrs. Mellish 
turned pale at the traitorous sound. This man 
muat be cured. The happy wife, secnre in her 
own stronghold of love and confidence, could not 
bear to see this poor fellow still adrifL 

She by no means despaired of his cure, for ex- 
perience had taught her, that although love's 
passionate fever takes several forms, fciere are very 
few of them incurable. Had she not passed safely 
through the ordeal herself, without one scar to 
bear witness of the old wounds ? 

She left Captain Bulstrode staring moodily out 
of the window, and went away to plan the saving 
of this poor shipwrecked soul. 

She ran in the first place to tell Mr. John 
Mellish of her discovery, as it was her custom to 
carry to him every scrap of intelligence great and 
smaU. 
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" My dearest old Jack," she said — it was another 
of her customs to address him by every species of 
exaggeratedly endearing appellation; it may be 
that she did this for the quieting of her own 
conscience, being well aware that she tyrannized 
over him — " my darling boy, I have made a dis- 
covery." 

«About the filly?" 
" About Talbot Bulstrode." 
John's blue eyes twinkled maliciously. He was 
evidently half prepared for what was coming. 
"Whatisit,LoUyr 

Lolly was a corruption of Aurora, devised by 
John Mellish. 

" Why, Tit really afraid, my precious darling, 

that he hasn't quite got over ** 

" My taking you away from him !" roared John. 
" I thought as much. Poor devil — ^poor Talbot ! 
I could see that he would have liked to fight me 
on the stand at York. Upon my word, I pity 
hivn r and in token of his compassion Mr. Mellish 
burst into that old joyous, boisterous, but musical 
laugh, which Talbot might almost have heard at 
the other end of the house. 

This was a favourite delusion of John's. He 
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firmly beliered that he had wod. Auora's affec- 
tion in fair competition with Captain Bolatrode ; 
pleasantly ignoring that the captain had resigned 
all pretenfiions to Miss Floyd's hand nine or t^ 
months before his own offer had been accepted* 

The genial, sangdne ereatnre had a habit of 
deeeiying himself in this manner. He saw all 
things in the nniverse jnst as he wished to see 
them ; all men and women good and hcmest ; life 
one long; pleasant voyage in a well-fitted ship, 
with only fiistpclass passengers oa board. He was 
one of those men who are likely to cat their 
throats or take pmssic acid npon the day they 
first encounter the black visage of Care. 

''And what are we to do with thid poor fellow, 
Lolly r 

''Many )um T exclaimed Mrs. Mellish. 

''Both of ns?" said John simply. 

"My dearest pet» what an obtuse old darling 
yon fffe ! No ; marry him to Lncy Floyd, my 
first consin once removed, and keep the Bnlstrode 
estate in the £»mily." 

"Marry him to Lucy T 

" Yes ; why not ? She has studied enough, and 
learnt history, and geography, and astronomy, and 
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botany, and geology, and conohology, and ento- 
mplogy enough; and she has coyered I don't 
know how many China jars with impossible birds 
and flowers ; and she has illuminated missals, and 
read JQiigh-Cbiirch novels. So the next best thing 
she can do is to marry Talbot Bulstrode." 

John had bis own reasons for agreeing with 
4>urora in this natter. He remembered that 
seci^t of poor Lucy's, which he had discovered more 
than a ye^ before at Felden Woods : the secret 
which had been revealed to him by some mys- 
tmous sympathetic power belonging to hopeless 
love. So Mr. Mj8l}jsh decided his hearty eoncur- 
renc^ in Aurora's 8chem^, and the two amateur 
piatch-makers set to work to devisQ a complicated 
man-trap, in the wl^ch Talbot was to be en- 
tangled; never for a moment imagining that, 
while they ^ere racking their brainy in the en- 
4eavour to bring this piece of mtwhinery to per- 
fection, the intended victim was quietly strolling 
across the sunlit lawn to^iards the very fate they 
desired for hii,, 

Yes, Talbot Bulstrode lounged with languid step 
to meet his Destiny, in a wood upon the borders 
of the Park ; a part of the Park, indeed, inasmuch 
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88 it was wiHiin the boundary-^ence of Jolm's 
domaiiL The wood-anemones trembled in the 
spring fareezeSy deep in those shadowy aicades; 
pale jvimioses showed their mild ihces amid th^ 
sheltering leaves; and in diady nooks, beneath 
low-spreading bonghs of elm and beech, oak and 
ash, the violets hid their pnrple beanty from the 
Tnlgar eye. A lovely spot^ soothing by its har- 
monions inflnence ; a very forest sanctuary, with- 
out whose dim arcades man cast his burden down, 
to enter in a child. Captain Bnlstrode had felt in 
no very pleasant hmnonr as he walked across the 
lawn; bat some softening infln^ice stole npon 
him, on the threshold of that sylvan shelter, which 
made him feel a better man. He began to ques- 
tion himself as to how he was playing his part in 
the great drama of life. 

**Good heavens r bethought, "what a shame- 
ful coward, what a negative wretch, I have become 
by this one grief of my manhood ! An indifferent 
son, a careless brother, a useless, purposeless 
creature, content to dawdle away my life in feeble 
pottering with politicid economy. Shall I ever be 
in earnest again ? Is this dreary doubt of every 
living creature to go with me to my grave ? Less 
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than two years ago my heart sickened at the 
thought that I had lived to two-and-thirty years of 
age, and had never been loved. Since then — 
since then — since then I had lived through life's 
brief fever ; I have fought manhood's worst and 
sharpest battle, and find myself — where ? Exactly 
where I was before ; still companionless upon the 
dreary journey ; only a little nearer to the end." 

He walked slowly onward into the woodland 
aisle, other aisles branching away from him right 
and left into deep glades and darkening shadow. 
A month or so later, and the mossy ground beneath 
his feet would be one purple carpet of hyacinths, 
the very air thick with a fotal-scented vapour from 

the perfumed bulbs. 

"I asked too much," said Talbot, in that voice- 
less argument we are perpetually carrying on with 
ourselves; "I asked too much; I yielded to the 
speU of the siren, and was angry because I missed 
the white wings of the angeL I was bewitched by 
the fascinations of a beautiful woman, when I 
should have sought for a noble-minded wife." 

He went deeper and deeper into the wood, going 
to his fate, as another man was to do before the 
coming summer was over ; but to what a different 
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.fate! T^ long aroodes of beech a^d elm had 
remiuded bjmi fjKm t}ie first pf the solenm i^isles 
jof a cathedral, Th^ Bsi^t was only needed. 
Ao4 coming suddeQiy to $> spot where a neiy 
jftTQade br^^li^ed pff ^bi^ptly pn his right hand^ 
^e s^Wy in one of the sylvan niches, as fw a saii^t 
1^ had eyer bei^ modallpd by thp bond pf arti9t 
and beliey^3--r-th6 ^me goldei^-haired angel he 
I^^ 8^^ in the long drawing-room ^t Felden 
Woods,— rLuoy Floyd, with the pale auyeola about 
her Jtie^d, her l^^ge straw-hat in her lap filled with 
lanjemones m^ Tioi^tey and the third Yolume pf a 
novel in hor haodt 

How much in li£d often hangs, or seems to ns to 
hang, upon what is called by playwrights, "it 
fiituatiDn !'' But tbi this sudden encounter, but for 
thus coming upon this pretty picture, Talbot Bul- 
strode might have dropped into his grave ignorant 
to the last •f Lucy's love for him. But, given a 
aunshiny April morning (April's fairest bloom, 
remember, when the capricious nymph is mending 
her manners, aware that her lovelier sister May is 
|tt hand, and cmxious to make a good impression 
before she drops her farewell curtsy, and weeps 
her last brief shower of farewell t6ars)-r-given a 
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baJmy spring morning, «olitude, « wood, wild«> 
flowers, golden hair and blue eyes, and is the 
result difficult to arriye at ? 

Talbot Bulstrode, leaning against the broad 
trunjk of a beech, looked down at the fair fetce, 
which crimsoned under his eyes; and the first 
glunmermg bint of Luc/s secret began to dawn 
upon him. At that moment he had no thought of 
profiting by the discovery, no thought of what he 
was afterwards led on to say. His mind was filled 
with the storm of emotion that had burst &om 
)mn ifi that wild cry to Aurora. Bage and 
jealousy, regret, despair, envy, love, and hate,-Tr 
all the conflicting feelings that had struggled like 
so many demons in his soul at sight of Aurora's 
happiness, weire still striving for mastery in his 
breast ; and the first words he spoke revealed the 
thoughts that were uppermost. 

^^Ycair cousin is very happy in her new life, 
Miss Floyd?" he said 

Lucy looked up at him with suiprise. It was 
the first time he had spoken to her of Aurora. 

" Jes," dxe answered quietly, ^* I think she is 
happy." 

jOaptain j^ulstrode whisked the end of his cane 
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across a group of anemones, and decapitated the 
tremulous blossoms. He was thinking, rather 
savagely, what a shame it was that this glorious 
Aurora could be happy with big, broad-shouldered, 
jovial-tempered John MelHsh. He could not un- 
derstand the strange anomaly; he could not 
discover the clue to the secret; he could not 
comprehend that the devoted love of this sturdy 
Yorkshireman was in itseK strong enough to 
conquer all difficulties, to outweigh all differences. 

Little by little, he and Lucy began to talk of 
Aurora, until Miss Floyd told her companion all 
about that dreary time at Felden Woods, during 
which the life of the heiress was weU-nigh de- 
spaired of. So she had loved him truly, then, 
after all ; she had loved, and had suffered, and 
had lived down her trouble, and had forgotten 
him, and was happy. The story was all told in 
that one sentence. He looked blankly back at 
the irrecoverable past, and was angry with the 
pride of the Bulstrodes, which had stood between 
himself and his happiness. 

He told sympathizing Lucy something of his 
sorrow ; told her that misapprehension — mistaken 
pride — had parted him from Aurora. She tried, 
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in her gentle, innocent fashion, to comfort the 
strong man in his weakness, and in trying re- 
vealed — ah, how simply and transparently I — the 
old secret^ which had so long been hidden &om 
him. 

Heaven help the man whose heart is caught at 
the rebound by a fetir-haired divinity, with dove- 
like eyes, and a low tremulous voice softly attuned 
to his grief. Talbot Bulstrode saw that he was 
beloved; and, in very gratitude, made a dismal 
offer of the ashes of that fire which had burnt so 
fiercely at Aurora's shrine. Do not despise this 
poor Lucy if she accepted her cousin's forgotten 
lover with humble thankfuhiess ; nay, with a 
tumult of wild delight, and with joyful fear and 
trembling. She loved him so well, and had loved 
him so long. Forgive and pity her, for she was 
one of those pure and innocent creatures whose 
whole being resolves itself into affection; to 
whom passion, anger, and pride are unknown; 
who live only to love, and who love imtil death. 
Talbot Bulstrode told Lucy Floyd that he had 
loved Aurora with the whole strength of his soul, 
but that, now the battle was over, he, the stricken 
warrior, needed a consoler for his declining days : 
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immLd she, 6oxM l^e, give hei' hand to one who 
would strive to the uttennost to fulfil a husband'&i 
duty, atid to make her happy? Happy! Sh6 

* 

Would have been happy if he had asked her to be 
his slave ; happy if she could have been a scullery- 
diaid at Bulstrode Castle, so that she might have 
seen the dark face she loved once or twice a 
day through the obdcure panes of some kitchen 
window. 

But she Wad the most undemonstrative of 
women, and, except by her blushes, and her 
drooping eyelids, and the tear-drop trembling 
tipoti the soft auburn la^es, she made no reply to 
the c^tain'i^ appeal, until at last, taking her 
hand in his, he won from her a low-consenting 
murmur which meant Yes. 

Good heavens ! how hard it is ttpon such women 
as these that they feel so much and yet display so 
little feeling! The dark-eyed, impetuous crea- 
tures, who speak out fearlessly, and tell you that 
they love or hate you' — ^flinging their arms round 
your neck or throwing the carving-knife at you, aa 
the case may be — get full value for all their emo- 
tion ; but these gentle creatures love, and make 
no sign. They sit^ like Patience on a monument. 
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dmiling at grief; and no one reads the mournful 
meaning of that Bed smile. Goncealitient, like thd 
worm i' the bud, feeds on their damask cheeks $ 
and compassionate relatirei^ tell thetn that they 
are bilious^ and recommend some homely remedy 
lor their pallid complexions. They are always at 
a disadvantage. Their inner life may be a tra» 
gedy, aU blood and tears, while their outer exist- 
ence is some duU domestic drama of every-day 
life. The only outward sign Lucy Floyd gave of 
the ootidition of hei* heart was that one tremulous^ 
half-whispered affirmative; and yet what a tem- 
pest of emotion was going forw£»*d within ! The 
^tffilin folds of her dress rose and feU with the 
surging billows ; but, for the very life of ha*, she 
^ouM have uttered no better Iresponse to Talbot's 
jdeading. 

It was only by-and-by, after she and Captam 
Bulstrode had wandered slowly back to the house> 
that her emotion betrayed itself. Aurora met her 
cousin in the corridot out of which their rooms 
opened, and, drawing Lucy into her own dressing- 
room, asked the truant where she had been. 

"Where have you been, you runaway girl? 
John and I have wanted you half a dozen times," 
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Miss Lucy Floyd explained that she had been in 
the wood with the last new novel, — a High-Church 
novel, in which the heroine rejected the clerical 
hero because he did not perform the service ac- 
cording to the Eubric. Now Miss Lucy Floyd 
made this admission with so much confusion and 
so many blushes, that it would have appeared as if 
there were some lurking criminality in the fact of 
spending an April morning in a wood ; and being 
further examined as to why she had stayed so 
long, and whether she had been alone all the time, 
poor Lucy fell into a pitiful state of embarrass- 
ment, declaring that she had been alone ; that is 
to say, part of the time — or at least most of the 
time ; but that Captain Bulstrode 

But in trying to pronounce his name, — ^this 
beloved, this sacred name, — ^Lucy Floyd's utter- 
ance failed her ; she fairly broke down, and burst 
into tears. 

Aurora laid her cousin's face upon her breast, 
and looked down, with a womanly, matronly 
glance, into those tearful blue eyes. 

"Lucy, my darling," she said, "is it really 
and truly as I think — as I wish : — Talbot loves 
your 
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**He has asked me to many Mm," Lucy whis- 
pered. 

"And you — ^you have consented — ^you love 
him?" 

Lucy Floyd only answered by a new burst of 
tears. 

"Why, my darling, how this surprises mel 
How loi^ has it been so, Lucy? How long have 
you loved him?" 

**From the hour I first saw him," murmured 
Lucy ; " from the day he first came to Felden. 

Aurora ! I know how foolish and weak it was ; 

1 hate myself for the folly ; but he is so good, so 
noble, so ^" 

" My silly darling ; and because he is good and 
noble, and has asked you to be his wife, you shed 
as many tears as if you had been asked to go to 
his funeraL My loving, tender Lucy, you loved 
him all the time, then ; and you were so gentle 
and good to me — ^to me, who was selfish enough 

never to guess ^My dearest, you are a hundred 

times better suited to him than ever I was, and 
you will be as happy — as happy as I am with that 
ridiculous old John." 

Aurora's eyes filled with tears as she spoke 
VOL. n. 
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She was tnily and sinoerely gla(| ibak Talbot was 
in a fair way to find consolation, still more glad 
that her sentimental cousin was to he made happy. 

Talbot Bulstrode lingered on a few days at 
Mellish Park ;-r-happy ah ! too happy days for 
Lucy Floyd — and then departed, after receiving 
the congratulations of John and Aurora. 

He was to go straight to Alexander Floyd's villa 
at Fulham, and plead his cause with I^cy's 
father. There was little fear of his meeting other 
than a favourable reception ; for Talbot Bulstrode 
of Bulstrode Castle was a very great' match for ^ 
daughter of the junior branch of Floyd, Floyd, and 
Floyd, a young lady whose expectations were con- 
siderably qualified by half a dozen brothers and 
sisters. 

So Captain Bulstrode went back to London as 
tiie betrothed^ lover of Lucy Floyd; went back 
with a subdued gladness in his heart, all unlike the 
.stormy joys of the past. He was happy in the 
choice he had made calmly and dispassionately. 
He had loved Aurora for her beauty and her fasci- 
nation; he was going to marry Lucy because he 
had seen much of her, had observed her closely, 
and believed her to be all that a woman should be. 
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Berhaps, if stem txiitli nmst be'told, Lucy's chief 
charm in the captain's eyes lay in that reverenoe 
for himself which she so naively betrayed. He 
accepted her worship with a quiet, unconscious se- 
r^ty, and thought her the most sensible of women. 
Mrs. Alexander was utterly bewildered when 
AjOrora's sometime loy w pleaded for her daughter's 
hand. She was too busy a mother amongst her 
little flock to be the most penetrating of obseryers, 
«nd she had neyer suspected the state of Lucy's 
heart. She was glad, therefore, to find that her 
daughter did justice to her excellent education, 
and had too much good sense to refuse so advan^ 
tageous an offer as that of Captain Bulstrode ; and 
she joined with her husband in perfect approval of 
Talbot's suit. So, there being no let or hindrance, 
floid as the lovers had long known and esteemed 
€ach other, it was decided, at the captain's request, 
that the wedding should take place early in June^ 
and that the honeymoon should be spent at Bul- 
strode Castle. 

At the end of May, Mr. and Mrs. MelUsh went 
to Felden, on purpose to attend Lucy's wedding, 
which took place with great style at Fulham, 
Archibald Floyd presenting his grand-niece with a 

c 2 
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cheque for five thousand pounds after the return 
fiom church. 

Once during that marriage ceremony Talbot 
Bulstrode was nigh upon rubbing his'eyes, think- 
ing that the pageant must be a dream. A dream 
sui^ly; for here was a pale, feir-haired girl by his 
side, while the woman he had chosen two years 
before stood amidst a group behind him, and 
looked on at the ceremony, a pleased spectator. 
i-'^But when he felt the little gloved hand trembling 
upon bi^- arm, as the bride and bridegroom left 
the altax, he remembered that it was no dream, 
and that life held new and solemn duties for him 
from that hour. 

Now my two heroines being married, the reader 
versed in the physiology of novel writing may 
conclude that my story is done, that the green 
curtain is ready to fall upon the last act of the 
play, and that I have nothing more to do than 
to entreat indulgence for the shortcomings of the 
performance and the performers. Yet, after all, 
does the business of the real life-drama always 
end upon the altar-steps ? Must the play needs 
be over when the hero and heroine have signed 
their names in the register ? Does man cease to 
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be, to do, and to suffer when he gets married ? 
And is it necessary that the novelist, after de- 
voting three volumes to the description of a court- 
ship of six^eeks' duration, should reserve for 
himself only half a page in which to tell us the 
events of two-thirds of a lifetime? Aurora is 
married, and settled, and happy; sheltered, as 
one would imagine, from all dangers, safe under 
the wing of her stalwart adorer ; but it does not^ 
therefore follow that the story of her life is done. 
She has escaped shipwreck for a while, and has 
safely landed on a pleasant shore ; but the storm 
may still lower darUy upon the horizon, while the 
hoarse thunder grumbles threateningly in the 
distance. 
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MB. PASTEBN's LETTim. 

Mb. JoHilT MelIis]^ resorted to hiibself one room 
upon the ground-floor of Ins hduse: a cheerful, 
airy apartment, mih French windows opening 
upon the lawn ; windowis that were dieltered from 
the gun by a verandah 6verhraig with jessamine 
atod roses. It was altogether a pleasiant room for 
the summer season, the floor being covered with 
an India matting instead of a carpet, and many 
of the chairs being made of light basket-work. 
Over the chimney-piece hung a portrait of John's 
father, and opposite to this work of art there was 
the likeness of the deceased gentleman's favourite 
hunter, surmounted by a pair of brightly polished 
spurs, the glistening rowels of which had often 
pierced the sides of that faithful steed. In this 
chamber Mr. Mellish kept his whips, canes, foils, 
single-sticks, boxing-gloves, spurs, guns, pistols. 
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powder and shot flasks, fieMng-tackle, boots, and 
tope; and many happy mornings were spent by 
the master of Mellish Park in the pleasing oe^ 
cupation of polishing, repairing, inspecting, and 
otherwise settmg in order, these possessions. Hd 
had as many piiirs of hunting-boots: as would have 
supplied half Leicestershire — ^with tops to nmtchi 
He had whips enough for all the Melton Hunt 
Burrotmded by these treasure, as it were in d 
tem^e sfilcred io the deities of the race-course and 
the koisting-field, Mr. John Mellish used to hold 
solemn audiences with his trainer and his head^ 
gtoem upon the business of the stable. 

It was Aurora's custom to peep into this 
chamber perpetually, very much to the delight 
and distraction of her adoring husband, who found 
the black eyes of his divinity a terrible hindrance 
to badness ;: except, indeed, when he cotild induce 
Mrs. Melli»h to join in the diseuarion upon han<^ 
and lend the assistance of hei* powerful intellect 
tm the little eonclave. I believe that John 
thought she could have handicapped the horses 
for the Chester Cup as well as Mr. Topham him- 
seK. She was such a brilliant creature, that 
^every little smattering of knowledge she possessed 
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appeared to sach good account as to make her 
seem an adept in any subject of which she spoke ; 
and the simple Yorkshireman believed in her a3 
the wisest as well as the noblest and &irest of 
women. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mellish returned to Yorkshire 
immediately after Lucy's wedding. Poor John 
was uneasy about his stables; for his trainer was 
a victim to chronic rheumatism, and Mr. Pastern 
had not as yet made any communication respect- 
ing the young man of whom he had spoken on the 
Stand at York. 

" I shall keep Langley," John said to Aurora, 
speaking of his old trainer; « for he's an honest 
fellow, and his judgment will always be of use to 
me. He and his wife can still occupy the rooms 
over the stables ; and the new man, whoever he 
may be, can live in the lodge on the north side of 
the Park. Nobody ever goes in at that gate ; so 
the lodge-keeper's post is a sinecure, and the 
cottage has been shut up for the last year or tf^ 
I wish John Pastern would write.'* 

" And I wish whatever you wish, my dearest 
life," Aurora said dutifully to her happy slave. 

Very little had been heard of Steeve Hargraves, 
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the " Softy," since the day upon which John Mellish 
had turned him neck and crop out of his service. 
One of the grooms had seen him in a little village 
close to the Park, and Stephen had informed the 
man that he was getting his living by doing odd 
jobs for the doctor of the parish, and looking after 
that gentleman's horse and gig ; but the ^ Softy*' 
bad. seemed inclined to be sulky, and had said 
very little about himself or his sentiments. He 
made very particular inquiries, though, about Mrs. 
Hellish, and asked so many questions as to what 
Aurora did and said, where she went, whom she 
saw, and how she agreed with her husband, that 
at last the groom, although only a simple country 
lady refdsed to answer any more interrogatories 
about his mistress. 

Steeve Hargraves rubbed his coarse, sinewy 
hands, and chuckled as he spoke of Aurora. 

"She's a rare proud one, — a regular high- 
spirited lady," he said, in that whispering voice 
ikai always sounded strange. " She laid it on to 
me with that riding-whip of hers ; but I bear no 
malice — ^I bear no malice. She's a beautiful 
creature, and I wish Mr. Mellish joy of his 
bargain." 
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The groom- scarcely knew how to take this, not 
being fully aware if it Was intended as a compli- 
ment or an impertinence. So he nodded to the 
** Softy," and strode off, leaving hnn stiH tubbing 
his hands and whispering about Aurora Mellish, 
who had long ago forgotten her encounter with 
Mr. Stephen Hargraves. 

How was it likely that she should remember 
him, or take heed of him ? How was it likely 
that she should take alarm because the pale-faced 
widow, Mrs. Walter Powell, sat by her hearth and 
hated her? Strong in her youth and beauty, rich 
in her happiness, sheltered and defended by her 
husband's love, how should she think of danger ? 
How should she dread misfortune ? She thanked 
God every day that the troubles of her youth 
were past, and that her path in life led hence- 
forth through smooth and pleasant plac^y where 
HO perils could oome. 

Lucy was at Bulstrode Castle, winning upon 
the afiections of her husband's mother, wbd 
patronized het daughter-in-law with lofty kindnesi^ 
and took the blushing timorous creature under 
her sheltemg wing. Lady Bulstrode was very 
well satisfied with her son's choice. He might 
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have done better, certainly, air to position tod 
fortune, the lady hinted to Talbot; and in her 
maternal anxiety, she would have preferred his 
inarrying any one rather than the cousin of that 
Miss Floyd who ran away from school, and caused 
duch a scandal at the Parisian senunary. But 
Lady Bulstrode's heart wartned to Lucy, who wai^ 
Ho gentle aiid humble, atod who always spoke of 
•lalbot as if he had been a behigfai' "too bright 
and good," &c., much to the gratification of her 
ladyship's maternal vanity. 
• *'Sbe has a very proper affection for you, 
talbot," Lady Bulstrode said, " and, for so young 
a creature, promises to ntake an excellent wife*; 
fecr better suited to you, I am sure, than her 
dousiQ could ever have been." 

Talbot turned fierdely irpon his mbther, Y&rjr 
nmch to the lady's surprise. 

** Why will you be for ever bringing Aurbra'tf 
name iato the question, mother?" he cried.^ 
*Why cannot you let her memory rest? Yotf 
parted us for ever, — ^you and Constance, — and is 
not that enough? She is married, and she and 
her husband are a very happy couple. A man 
might have a worse wifei than Mrs. Hellish, I can 
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tell you ; and John seems to appreciate her value 
in his rough way." 

"You need not be so violent, Talbot," Lady 
Bulstrode said, with offended dignity. "I am 
very glad to hear that Miss Floyd has altered 
since her school-days, and I hope that she may 
continue to be a good wife," she added, with an 
emphasis which insinuated that she had no very 
great hopes of the continuance of Mr. Mellish's 
happiness. 

" My poor mother is offended with me," Talbot 
thought, as Lady Bulstrode swept out of the room. 
^'I know I am an abominable bear, and that 
nobody will ever truly love me so long as I live. 
My poor little Lucy loves me after her fashion ; 
loves me in fear 'and trembling, as if she and I 
belonged to different orders of beings ; very much 
as the flying woman must have loved my country- 
man, Peter Wilkins, I think. But, after all, 
perhaps my mother is right, and my gentle little 
wife is better suited to me than Aurora would 
have been." 

So we dismiss Talbot Bulstrode for a while, 
moderately happy, and yet not quite satisfied. 
What mortal ever was q^dte satisfied in this world? 
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It is a part of our earthly natnre always to find 
something wanting, always to have a vagiie, dull, 
ignorant yearning which cannot be appeased. 
Sometimes, indeed, we are happy; but in our 
wildest happiness we are stiU unsatisfied, for it 
seems then as if the cup of joy were too full, and 
we grow cold with terror at the thought that, 
even because of its fulness, it may possibly be 
dashed to the ground. What a mistake this life 
would be, what a wild feyerish dream, what an 
unfinished and imperfect story, if it were not a 
prelude to something better! Taken by itself, it 
is aU trouble and confusion ; but taking the 
future as the keynote of the present, how won- 
drously harmonious the whole becomes! How 
little does it signify that our joys here are not 
complete, our wishes not fulfilled, if the comple- 
tion and the fulfilment are to come hereafter ! 

Little more than a week after Lucy's wedding, 
Aurora ordered her horse immediately after 
breakfast, upon a sunny summer morning, and, 
accompanied by the old groom who had ridden 
behind John's father, went out on an excursion 
amongst the Tillages round Mellish Park, as it 
was her habit to do once or twice a week. 
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yhe poQr in the neighbourhood of the Ybi^ 
^shire mansion h^d good re^scHi to bless the coming 
pf the banker's 4ftiJghter. Aurora loved nothing 
.fetter than to ride from cottage to cottage, 
chatting with the simple villagers, and finding out 
.their wants. She never foiugid the worthy crea- 
tures very remiss i^ stating their necessities, and 
the housekeeper at Mellish Park had enough tQ 
4o in distributing Aurora's bounties amongst the 
cottagers who ca^ne to the servctnts' hall with 
pencil orders from Mr^. Mellish. Mrs. Walter 
Powell sometimes ventured to take Aurora to task 
pn the folly and sinfulness of what she called in- 
discriminate almsgiving; but Mrs. Mellish would 
pour such a flood of eloquence upon her antago- 
nist, that the ensign's widow was always glad to 
jetire from the unequal contest. Nobody had 
ever been able to argue with Archibald Floyd'§ 
daughter. Impulsive and impetuous, she had 
always taken her own course, whether for weal or 
woe, and nobody had been strong enough to 
hinder her. 

Returning on this lovely June morning from 
one of these charitable expeditions, Mrs. Mellish 
dismounted from her horse at a little turnstile 
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leading into the wood, and ordered the groom to 
take the animal home. 

^^ I have a &ncy for walking through the wood, 
Joseph," she said; "it's such a lovely moming4 
Take care of Mazeppa ; and if you see Mr. Mellish, 
teU him that I shall be home directly." 

The man touched his hat, and rode off, leading 
Aurora's horse. 

Mrs. Mellish gathered up the folds of her habit, 
and strolled slowly into the wood, under whose 
shadow Talbot Bulslarode and Lucy had w:andered 
on that eveintful April day which sealed the young 
lady's fate. 

Now Aur(»ra had chosen to ramble homewards 
through this wood because, being thoroughly happy, 
the warm gladness of the summer weather filled 
her with a sense of delight which she was loth to 
curtail. The drowsy hum of the insects, the rich 
colouring of the woods, the scent of wild-flowers, 
tJie ripple of water, — rail blended into one delicious 
whole, and made the earth lovely. 

There is something satisfactory, too, iu the 
sense of possession ; and Aurora felt, as she looked 
down the long avenues, and away through distant 
loopholes in. the wood to the wide expanse of park 
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and lawn^ and the pictaresque, irregular pile of 
building beyond, half Grothic, half Elizabethan, and 
80 lost in a rich tangle of ivy and bright foliage as 
to be beautiftd at every point, — she felt, I say, 
that all the fair picture was her ovm, or her 
husband's, which was the same thing. She had 
never for one moment regretted her meurriage with 
John MellisL She had never, as I have said 
abeady, been inconstant to him by one thought. 

In one part of the wood the ground rose con- 
siderably ; so that the house, which lay low, was 
distinctly visible whenever there was a break in 
the trees. This rising ground was considered the 
prettiest spot in the wood, and here a summer- 
house had been erected : a fragile, wooden build- 
ing, which had fallen into decay of late years, but 
which was stiU a pleasant resting-place upon a 
summer's day, being furnished with a wooden table 
and a broad bench, and sheltered from the sun and 
wind by the lower branches of a magnificent beech. 
A few paces away from this summer-house there 
was a pool of water, the surface of which was so 
covered with lilies and tangled weeds as to have 
beguiled a short-sighted traveller into forgetfulness 
of the danger beneath. Aurora's way led her 
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past this spot, and she started with a momentary 
sensation of terror on seeing a man lying asleep by 
the side of the pooL She quickly recovered her- 
self remembering that John allowed the public 
to use the footpath through the wood; but she 
started again when the man, who must have been 
a bad sleeper to be aroused by her light footstep, 
lifted his head, and displayed the white face of the 
« Softy." 

He rose slowly from the ground upon seeing 
Mrs. Mellish, and crawled away, looking at her as 
he went, but not making any acknowledgment of 
her presence. 

Aurora could not repress a brief terrified 
shudder ; it seemed as if her footfall had startled 
some yiperish creature, some loathsome member of 
the reptae race, and scared it from its lurking- 
place. 

. Steeve Hargraves disappeared amongst the trees 
as Mrs. Mellish walked on, her head proudly erect, 
but her cheek a shade paler than before this unex- 
pected encounter with the "Softy." 

Her joyous gladness in the bright summer's day 
had forsaken her as suddenly as she had met 
Stephen Hargraves ; that bright smile, which was 

VOL. n. D 
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eren bf^^iter than tlie moniii^ Bunshm^ &Aei 
oat, and left her &oe mmatarBlly gnre. 

^Good hearaur abe ezdanned, ''how foolidi 
I am I I am actually afraid of that man, — afraid of 
that pKaM coward who could faurt my feeble old 
dog. Aa if such a creature as that oould do one 
any mucnieii 

Of ooniBe this was very wisely argued, as no 
coward erer by any chance worked any mischief 
npon this earth since the Saxon prince was stabbed 
in the back while drinking at his kinswoman's gate, 
or since braye King John and his creature plotted 
together what they should do with the Uttle boy 
Arthur. 

Aurora walked slowly across the lawn towards 
that end of the house at whieh the apartment 
sacred to Mr. Mellish was situated. She entered 
softly at the open window, and laid her hand upon 
John's shoulder, as he sat at a table coyered with 
a litter of account-books, radng-lists, and disorderly 
papers* 

He started at the touch of the familiar hand. 

<<My darling, I'm so glad you'ye come in. 
How long you'ye been V* 

She looked at her little jewelled watch. Poor 
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John had loaded her with trinkets and gewgairs* 
His chief grief was that die was a wealthy heiresBy 
and that he ooald give her nothing but the adocar 
tion of his simple, honest heart 

^^Only half-past one, you silly dd John," she 
said. ^ What made you think me late ?" 

^ Because I wanted to consult you about some- 
thing, and to tell you something. Such good 
newsl" 

« About idiat?" 

" About the trainer." 

She shm^ed her shoulders, and pursed up her 
red lips with a bewitching little gesture of indiffer- 
ence. 

""IsthstaU?" die said. 

^' Yes; but aint you glad weVe got the man at 
last — theTery man to suit us, I think? Where's 
John Pastern's letter ?" 

Mr. Hellish searched amongst the litter of 
papers upon the tables while Aurora, leaning 
against the framework of the open window, 
watched him, and laughed at his embarrassment. 

She had recovered her spirits, and looked the 
very picture of careless gladness as die leaned 
in one of those graceful and unstudied attitudes 

D 2 
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peculiar to her, supported by the framework of the 
window, and with the trailing jessamine waving 
round her in the soft summer breeze. She lifted 
her ungloved hand, and gathered the roses above 
her head ad she talked to her husband. 

"You most disorderly and unmethodical of 
men," she said, laughing ; " I wouldn't mind bet- 
ting five to one you won't find it." 

I'm afraid that Mr. Mellish muttered an oath as 
he tossed about the heterogeneous mass of papers 
in his search for the missing document 

"I had it five minutes before you came in, 
Aurora," he said, " and now there's not a sign of 

it Oh, here it is I" 

Mr. Mellish unfolded the letter, and, smoothing 
it out upon the table before him, cleared his throat 
preparatory to reading the epistle. Aurora still 
leaned against the window-frame, half in and half 
but of the room, singing a snatch of a popular 
song, and trying to gather an obstinate half-blown 
rose which grew provokingly out of reach. 
" You're attending, Aurora ?" 
" Yes, dearest and best." 
"But do come in. You can't hear a word 
t there." 
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Aurora shrugged her shoulders^ as who should 
say, ^^I submit to the command of a tyrant^" 
and advanced a couple of paces from the window ; 
then looking at John with an enchantingly inso- 
lent toss of her head, she folded her hands behind 
her, and told him she would "be good." She 
was a careless, impetuous creature, dreadfully for- 
getftd of what Mrs. Walter Powell called her 
" responsibiUties ;" every mortal thing by turns, 
and never any one thing for two minutes together ; 
happy, generous, affectionate; taking life as a 
glorious summer's holiday, and thanking God for 
the bounty which made it so pleasant to her. 

Mr. John Pastern began his letter with an 
apology for having so long deferred writing. He 
had lost the address of the person he had wished 
to recommend, and had waited until the man 
wrote to him a second time. 

** I think he will suit you very well," the letter 
went on to say, "as he is well up in his business, 
having had plenty of experience, as jgroom, jockey, 
and trainer. He is only thirty years of age, but 
met with an accident some time since, which 
lamed him for life. He was half killed in a 
steeple-chase in Prussia, and was for upwards of a 
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year in a hospital at Berlin. His name is James 
(jonyers, and he can haye a character from " 

The letter dropped oat of John Mellieb's hand 
as he looked np at his wife. It was not a scream 
which she had uttered. It was a gasping cry, 
more terrible to hear than the shrillest scream 
that ever came from the throat of woman in all the 
long hiaitory of womanly distress. 

"Aurora! Aurora!** 

Ho looked at her, and his own face changed 
and whitened at the sight of hers. So terrible a 
transformation had come over her during the 
reading of that letter, that the shock could not 
have boon greater had he looked up and seen 
anotlier person in her place. 

"It's wrong; it's wrong!" she cried hoarsely; 
"you've read the name wrong. It can't be 
that !" 

« What name ?" 

"What name?" she echoed fiercely, her face 
flaming up with a wild fury, — " that name I I tell 
you, it can't be. Give me the letter." 

Ho obeyed her mechanically, picking up the 
paper and handing it to her, but never removing 
his eyes from her hce. 
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She snatched it from him ; looked at it for a few 
moments, with her eyes dilated and her Ups apart ; 
then, reeling back two or three paces, her knees 
bent under her, and she fell heavily to the 
ground. 
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CHAPTER m. 

MB. JAMES GONTEBS. 

The first week in July brought James Conyers, 
the new trainer, to Hellish Park. John had 
made no particular inquiries as to the man's cha- 
racter of any of his former employers, as a word 
from Mr. Pastern was all-sufiScient. 

Mr. Mellish had endeavoured to discover the 
cause of Aurora's agitation at the reading of John 
Pastern's letter. She had fallen like a dead crea- 
ture at his feet ; she had been hysterical through- 
out the remainder of the day, and delirious in the 
ensuing night, but she had not uttered one word 
calculated to throw any light upon the secret of 
her strange manifestation of emotion. 

Her husband sat by her bedside upon the day 
after that on which she had fallen into the death- 
like swoon; watching her with a grave, anxious 
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face, and earnest eyes that never wandered from 
her own. 

He was suffering very much the same agony 
that Talbot Bulstrode had endured at Felden on 
the receipt of his mother's letter. The dark wall 
was slowly rising and separating him from the 
woman he loved. He was now to discover the 
tortures known only to the husband whose wife is 
parted from him by that which has more power to 
sever than any width of land or wide extent of 
ocean — a secret. 

He watched the pale face lying on the pillow ; 
the large, black, haggard eyes, wide open, and 
looking blankly out at the far-away purple tree- 
tops in the horizon ; but there was no clue to the 
mystery in any line of that beloved countenance ; 
there was little more than an expression of weari- 
ness, as if the soul, looking out of that white 
face, was so utterly enfeebled as to have lost all 
power to feel anything but a vague yearning for 
rest. 

The wide casement windows were open, but the 
day was hot and oppressive — oppressively still and 
sunny ; the landscape sweltering under a yellow 
haze, as if the very atmosphere had been opaque 
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with molten gold. Even the roses in the garden 
seemed to feel the influence of the blazing summer 
sky, droppmg their heavy heads like human suf- 
ferers from headache. The mastiff Bow-wow, lying 
under an acacia upon the lawn, was as peeyish as 
any captious elderly gentleman, and snapped 
spitefully at a frivolous butterj9y that wheeled, 
and spun, and threw somersaults about the dog's 
head. Beautiful as was this summer's day, it was 
one on which people are apt to lose their tempersf, 
and quarrel with each other, by reason of the 
heat ; every man feeling a secret conviction that 
his neighbom* is in some way to blame for the sul- 
triness of the atmosphere, and that it would be 
cooler if he were out of the way. It was one of 
those days on which invalids are especially frac- 
tious, and hospital nurses murmur at their voca- 
tion ; a day on which third-class passengers travel- 
ling long distances by excursion train are savagely 
clamorous for beer at every station, and hate each 
other for the narrowness and hardness of the car- 
riage seats, and for the inadequate means of venti- 
lation provided by the railway company; a day 
on which stem business men revolt against the 
ceaseless grinding of the wheel, and, suddenly 
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reckless of consequences, rush wildly to the Crown 
and Sceptre, to cool their overheated systems with 
water souchy and still hock; an abnormal day, 
upon which the machinery of every-day life gets 
out of order, and runs ric4; throughout twelve suffo- 
cating hours. 

John Hellish, sitting patiently by his wife's side, 
thought very little of the summer weather. I 
doubt if he knew whether the month was January 
or Juna For him earth only held one creature, 
and she was ill and in distress — distress from which 
he was powerless to save Jier — distress the very 
nature of which he was ignorant 

His voice trembled when he spoke to her. 

" My darling, you have been very ill,** he said. 

She looked at him with a smile so unlike her 
own that it was more painful to him to see than 
the loudest agony of tears, and stretched out her 
hand. He took the burning hand in his, and held 
it while he talked to her. 

" Yes, dearest, you have been ill ; but Morton 
says the attack was merely hysterical, and that 
you will be yourseK again to-morrow, so there's no 
occasion for anxiety on that score. What grieves 
me, darling, is to see that there is something on 
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your mind; something which has been the real 
cause of your iUness.'' 

She turned her face upon the pillow, and tried 
to snatch her hand &om his in her impatience, but 
he held it tightly in both his own. 

**Does my speaking of yesterday distress you, 
Aurora?" he asked gravely. 

" Distress me ? Oh, no !" 

"Then tell me, darling, why the mention of 
that man, the trainer's name, had such a terrible 
effect upon you." 

** The doctor told you that the attack was hys- 
terical," she said coldly ; " I suppose I was hys- 
terical and nervous yesterday." 

" But the name, Aurora^ the name. This James 
Conyers — ^who is he ?" He felt the hand he held 
tighten convulsively upon his own, as he mentioned 
the trainer's name. 

'•Who is this man? Tell me, Aurora. For 
God's sake, tell me the truth." 

She turned her face towards him once more, as 
he said this. 

" If you only want the truth from me, John, you 
must ask me nothing. Bemember what I said to 
you at the Chateau d'Arques. It was a secret that 
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parted me from Talbot Bulstrode. You trusted 
me then, Jolm, — ^you must trust me to the end ; 

if you cannot trust me " she stopped suddenly, 

and the tears welled slowly up to her large, mourn- 
ful eyes, as she looked at her husband. 

** What, dearest ?" 

" We must part ; as Talbot and I parted." 

" Part I" he cried ; " my love, my love ! Do 
you tiiink there is anything upon this earth 
strong enough to part us, except death ? Do you 
think that any combination of circumstances, 
however strange, however inexplicable, would ever 
cause me to doubt your honour; or to tremble 
for my own ? Could I be here if I doubted you ? 
could I sit by your side, asking you these questions, 
if I feared the issue ? Nothing shall shake my 
confidence ; nothing can. But have pity on me ; 
think how bitter a grief it is to sit here, with your 
hand in mine, and to know that there is a secret 
between us. Aurora, tell me, — this man, this 
Conyers, — what is he, and who is he ?" 

"Tou know that as well as I do. A groom 
once ; afterwards a jockey ; and now a trainer." 

" But you know him ?" 
. '* I have seen him." 
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«Wheiir 

^ Some years ago, when he was in my &1iier's 
gemce." 

John Mellish breathed more freely for a moment. 
The man had been a groom atFelden Woods, that 
was all. This ticcounted for the fiwrt of Anroia's re- 
cognizing his name ; ^nt not for her agitation. He 
was no nearer the clue to the mystery than before. 

'* James Conyers was in your father's service," 
he said thoughtftdly ; " but why should the men- 
tion of his name yesterday have caused you such 
emotion ?' 

'* I cannot tell you." 

** It is another secret, then, Aurora," he said 
reproachfiilly ; '^ or has this man anything to do 
with the old secret of which you told me at the 
Chateau d'Arques ?" 

She did not answer him. 

" Ah, I see ; I understand, Aurora," he added, 
after a pausa '* This man was a servant at Felden 
Woods ; a spy, perhaps ; and he discovered the 
secret, and traded upon it, as servants often have 
done before. This caused your agitation at hearing 
his name. You were afraid that he would come 
here and annoy you, making use of this secret to 
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* 

extort money, and keeping yon in perpetual terror 
of him. I think I can understand it alL I am 
right; am I not?" 

She looked at him with something of the expres- 
sion of a hunted animal that finds itself at bay. 

" Yes, John." 

**Thi8 man — ^this groom — knows something of 
—of the secret." 

'•He does." 

John MeUish turned away his head, and buried 
his face in his hands. What cruel anguish ! what 
bitter degradation! This man, a groom, a ser- 
vant, was in the confidence of his wife; and had 
such power to harass and alarm her, that the very 
mention of his name was enough to cast her to the 
earth, as if stricken by sudden death. What, in 
the name of heayen, could this secret be, which 
was in the keeping of a servant, and yet could 
not be told to him ? He bit his lip till his strong 
teeth met upon the quivering flesh, in the silent 
agony of that thought What could it be ? He 
had sworn, only a minute before, to trust in her 
blindly to the end ; and yet, and yet His mas- 
sive frame shook from head to heel in that noise- 
less stru^le ; doubt and despair rose like twin-* 
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demons in his soul ; but he wrestled with them, 
and overcame them ; and, turning with a white 
face to his wife, said quietly — 

"I will press these painful questions no further, 
Aurora. I will write to Pastern, and tell him 
that the man will not suit us ; and *' 

He was rising to leave her bedside, when she 
laid her hand upon his arm. 

** Don't write to Mr. Pastern, John," she said ; 
" the man will suit you very well, I dare say. I 
had rather he came." 

" You wish him to come here ?" 

« Yes." 

** But he will annoy you ; he will try to extort 
money from you." 

^*He would do that in any case, since he is 
alive. I thought that he was dead." 

" Then you really wish him to come here ?" 

"I do." 

John Mellish left his wife's room inexpressibly 

relieved. The secret could not be so very terrible 
after all, since she was willing that the man who 
knew it should come to Mellish Park ; where there 
was at least a remote chance of his revealing it to 
her husband. Perhaps, after all, this mystery 
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involved others rather than herself, — ^her father's 
commercial integrity — ^her mother ? He had heard 

very little of that mother's history ; perhaps she 

Pshaw ! why weary himself with speculative sur- 
mises ? He had promised to trust her, and the hour 
had come in which he was called upon to keep his 
promise. He wrote to Mr. Pastern, accepting his re- 
commendation of James Conyers, and waited rather 
impatiently to see what kind of man the trainer was. 

He receive^ a letter jfrom Conyers, very well 
written and worded, to the effect that he would 
arrive at Mellish Park upon the 3rd of July. 

Aurora had recovered from her brief hysterical 
attack when this letteir arrived ; but as she was 
still weak and out of spirits, her medical man 
recommended change of air; so Mr. and Mrs. 
Mellish drove off to Harrogate upon the 28th of 
June, leaving Mrs. Powell behind them at the Park. 

The ensign's widow had been scrupulously kept 
out of Aurora's room during her short illness ; 
being held at bay by John, who coolly shut the 
door in the lady's sympathetic face, teUing her 
that he'd wait upon his wife himself, and that 
when he wanted female assistance he would ring 
for Mrs. Mellish's maid. 

VOL. II. E 
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Now Mrs. Walter Powell, being afflicted with 
that ravenous curiosity common to people who 
live in other people's houses, felt herself deeply 
injured by thisiiQe of conduct. There were mys- 
teries and secrets afloat, and she was not to be 
allowed to discover them ; there was a skeleton in 
the house, and she was not to anatomize the bony 
horror. She scented trouble and sorrow as car- 
nivorous animals scent their prey ; and yet she 
who hated Aurora was not to be allowed to riot at 
the unnatural feast. 

Why is it that the dependents in a household 
are so feverishly inquisitive about the doings and 
sayings, the manners and customs, the joys and. 
sorrows, of those who employ them? Is it that, 
having abnegated for themselves all active share 
in life, they take an unhealthy interest in those 
who are in the thick of the strife ? Is it because, 
being cut off in a great measure by the nature of 
their employment jfrom family ties and family 
pleasures, they feel a malicious delight in all 
femily trials and vexations, and the ever-recurring 
breezes which disturb the domestic atmosphere ? 
Bemember this, husbands and wives, fathers and 
sonsi mothers and daughters, brothers and sisters. 
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vrhen you quarreL Ycur servcmU enjoy tlv&fvm. 
Surely that recoUectiQii ought to be enough to 
keep you for ever peaceful and fiiendly. Your 
servants listen at your doons, and repeat your spite- 
Mspeeches in tiie kitchen, aiid wateh you ^Me 
they wait at table, and understand eyery sarcasm, 
einery innuendo, eyery look, as well as tliose at 
whom the cruel glances and the stinging words are 
aimed. They understand your sulky silence, your 
studied and oyer-acted politeness. The most 
polished form your hate and anger can take is as 
transparent to those household spies as if you threw 
kniyes at each other, or pelted your enemy with 
ihe side-dishes and yegetables, after the fEusMon of 
disputants in a pantomime. Nothing that is done 
in the parlour is lost upon these quiet, well-behaved 
watchers from the kitchen. They laugh at you ; 
nay worse, they pity you. They discuss your 
affairs, and make out your income, and settle what 
you can afford to do and what you can't afford to 
do ; they prearrange the disposal ^ your wife's 
fortune, and look prophetically forward to the day 
when you will avadl yourself of the advantages of 
the new Bankruptcy Act. They know vdiy you 
live on bad terms with your eklest daughter, and 

E 2 
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why your favourite son was turned out of doors ; 
and they take a morbid interest in every dismal 
secret of your life. You don't allow them fol- 
lowers ; you look blacker than thunder if you see 
Mary's sister or John's poor old mother sitting 
meekly in your hall ; you are surprised if the post- 
man brings them letters, and attribute the fact 
to the pernicious system of over-educating the 
masses; you shut them from their homes and 
their kindred, their lovers and their friends ; you 
deny them books, you grudge them a peep at 
your newspaper ; and then you liff up your eyes 
and wonder at them because they are inquisitive, 
and because the staple of their talk is scandal 
and gossip. 

Mrs. Walter Powell, having been treated by 
most of her employers, as a species of upper ser^ 
vant, had acquired all the instincts of a servant ; 
and she determined to leave no means untried in 
order to discover the cause of Aurora's illness, 
which the doctor had darkly hinted to her had 
more to do with the mind than the body. 

John Mellish had ordered a carpenter to repair 
the lodge at the north gate, for the accommoda- 
tion of James Oonyers; and John's old trainer. 
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Langley, was to receive his colleague and intro- 
duce him to the stables. 

The new trainer made his appearance at the 
lodge-gates in the glowing July sunset ; he was 
accompanied by no less a person than Steeve Har- 
graves the " Softy," who had been lurking about 
the station upon the look out for a job, and who 
had been engaged by Mr. Oonyers to carry his 
portmanteau. 

. To the surprise of the trainer, Stephen Har- 
graves set down his burden at the park gates. 

" You'll hare to find some one else to carry it 
th' rest 't' ro-ad," he said, touching his greasy cap, 
and extending his broad palm to receive the 
expected payment. 

Mr. James Conyers was rather a dashing fellow, 
with no small amount of that quality which is 
generally termed " swagger," so he turned sharply 
round upon the " Softy " and asked him what the 
devil he meant. 

" I mean that I mayn't go inside yon geates," 
muttered Stephen Hargraves ; "I mean that I've 
been toomed oot of yon pleace that I've lived in, 
man and boy, for forty year, — ^toomed oot like a 
dog, neck and crop," 
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Mr. Conyen tliiew sway the atimip of his d^ar 
and fltored superciliously at tlie ^SoAy." 

'^ What does the mail mean?' he asked of the 
waman who had opened the gates. 

^ Why^ poor fellow, he's a bit fend, sir, and him 
and MnL Melliefti didn't get on yery well : she has 
a rare qpirit^ and I Aatv heard that she hoisewhipped 
him fer beating her feyonrite dog. Any ways, 
master turned him out of his service." 

''Because my lady had horsewhipped him. 
Berrants'-hall justice all liie woild oyer/' said the 
trainer, laughing, and lightinga second cigar &om 
a metal fdsee-box in his waisteoat pocket 

'•Yes, that's joostice, aint it?" the "Softy" said 
eagerly. *' You wouldn't like to be toomed oot of 
a pleace as you'd liyed in forty year, would you ? 
But Mrs. Mellish has a rare spirit^ bless her pretty 
feaeef 

The blessing enunciated by Mr. Stephen Har- 
grayes had such a yery ominous sound, that the 
new trainer^ who was evidently a shrewd, observant 
feUow, took his cigar from his mouth on purpose 
to stare at him. The white face^ lighted up by a 
pair of red eyes with a dim glimmer in them, was 
by no means the most agreeable of countenances ; 
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but Mr. Conyers looked at the man for some mo- 
mentSy holding hun by the collar of his coat in 
order to do so with more deliberation : then pushing 
the " Softy " away with an afifably contemptuous 
gesture, he said, laughing — 

" You're a character, my friend, it strikes me ; 
and not too safe a character either. I'm dashed if 
I should like to offend you. There's a shilling for 
your trouble, my man," he added tossing the 
money into Steeve's extended pahn with careless 
dexterity. 

*' I suppose I can leave my portmanteau here 
tiU to-morrow, ma'am?" he said, turning to the 
woman at the lodge. " I'd carry it down to the 
house myself if I wasn't lame." 

He was such a handsome fellow, and had such 
an easy, careless manner, that the simple York- 
shire woman was quite subdued by his fascinations. 

"Leave it here, sir, and welcome," she said, 
curtsying, "and my master shall take it to the 
house for you as soon as he comes in. Begging 
your pardon, sir, but I suppose you're the new 
gentleman that's expected in the stables ?" 

" Precisely." 

" Then I was to tell you, sir, that they've fitted 
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up the north lodge for you : but you was to please 
go straight to the house, and the housekeeper was 
to make you comfortable and give you a bed for 
to-night." 

Mr. Conyers noddec^ thanked her, wished her 
good night, and limped slowly away, through the 
shadows of the evening, and under the shelter of 
the over-arching trees. He stepped aside from 
the broad carriage-drive on to the dewy turf that 
bordered it, choosing the softest, mossiest places 
with a sybarite's instinct. Look at him as he 
takes his slow way under those glorious branches, 
in the holy stillness of the summer sunset, his 
face sometimes lighted by the low, lessening rays, 
sometimes darkened by the shadows of the leaves 
above his head. He is wonderfully handsome — 
wonderfully and perfectly handsome — ^the very 
perfection of physical beauty; faultless in pro- . 
portion, as if each line in his face and form had 
been measured by the sculptor's rule, and carved 
by the sculptor's chisel. He is a man about whose 
beauty there can be no dispute, whose perfection 
servant-maids and duchesses must alike confess — 
albeit they are not bound to admire ; yet it is 
rather a sensual type of beauty, this splendour of 
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form and colour, unalUed to any special charm of 
expression. Look at him now, as he stops to rest, 
leaning against the trunk of a tree, and smoking 
his big cigar with easy enjoyment. He is think- 
ing. His dark-blue eyes, deeper in colour by 
reason of the thick black lashes which firinge 
them, are half closed, and have a dreamy, semi- 
sentimental expression, which might lead you to 
suppose the man was musing upon the beauty of 
the summer sunset He is thinking of his losses 
on the Chester Cup, the wages he is to get from 
John Mellish, and the perquisites likely to apper- 
tain to the situation. You give him credit for 
thoughts to match with his dark, violet-hued eyes, 
and the exquisite modelling of his mouth and chin ; 
you give him a mind as SBsthetically perfect as his 
face and figure, and you recoil on discovering 
what a vulgar, every-day sword may. lurk under 
that beautiful scabbard. Mr. James Conyers is, 
perhaps, no worse than other men of his station ; 
but he is decidedly no better. He is only very 
much handsomer; and you have no right to be 
angry with him because his opinions and senti- 
ments are exactly what they would have been if 
he had had red hair and a pug nose. With what 
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'Wonderful wisdom has Greorge Eliot told us that 
people are not any better beeaase they have long 
eyelashes! Yet it must be that there is some- 
thing anomalous in this outward beauty and in^ 
ward ugliness ; for, in spite of all experience, we 
revolt against it^ and are incredulous to the last, 
believing that the palace which is outwardly so 
splendid can scarcely be ill furnished within. 
Heaven help the woman who sells her heart for 
a handsome fiu^, and awakes when the bargain 
has been struck, to discover the foolishness of such 
an exchange! 

It took Mr. Conjear8 a long while to walk from 
the lodge to the house. I do not know how, tech- 
nicaUy, to describe his lameness. He had feUen, 
with his horse,in the Prussian steeple-chase, which 
had so nearly cost him his life, and his left 1^ 
had been terribly injured. The bones had been 
set by wonderful Grerman surgeons, who put the 
shattered 1^ together as if it had been a Chinese 

puzzle, but who, with all their skill, could not 
prevent the contraction of the sinews, which had 

left the jockey lamed tor life, and no Icxiger fit to 

lide in any race whatever. *He was of the middle 

beighty and weighed something over eleven stone> 
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and had neyer ridden except in Continental steeple- 
chases. 

Mr. James Conyers paused a few paces from the 
house, and grarely contemplated the irregular pile 
ci buildings before him. 

"A snug ciib," he muttered; "plenty of tin 
hereabouts, I should think, from the look of the 
place." 

Being ignorant of the geography of the neigh- 
bourhood, and being, moreover, by no means 
afflicted by an excess of modesty, Mr.'', Conyers 
went straight to the principal door, and rang the 
bell sacred to visitors and the family. 

He was admitted by a grave old man-servant, 
who, after deliberately inspecting his brown shoot- 
ing-coat, coloured shirt-front, and felt hat, asked 
him, with considerable asperity, what he was 
pleased to want. 

Mr. Conyers explained that he was the new 
trainer, and that he wished to see the house- 
keeper; but he had hardly finished doing so, 
when a door in an angle of the haU was softly 
opened, and Mrs. Walter Powell peeped out of 
the snug little apartment sacred to her hours of 
privacy. 
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" Perhaps the young man will be so good as to 
step in here," she said, addreasing herseK appa-. 
rently to space, but indirectly to James Conyers. 

The young man took oflf his hat, uncovering a 
mass of luxuriant brown curls, and limped across 
the hall in obedience to Mi*8. Powell's invitation. 

" I dare say I shall be able to give you any in- 
formation you require." 

James Conyers smiled, wondering whether the 
bilious-looking party, as he mentally designated 
Mrs, Powell, could give him any information 
about the York Summer Meeting ; but he bowed 
politely, and said he merely wanted to know 
where he was to hang out — ^he stopped and 
apologized — ^where he was to sleep that night, and 
whether, there were any letters for him. But 
Hr& Powell was by no means inclined to let him 
off 80 dieaply. She set to work to pump him, 
and laboured so assiduously that she soon ex- 
hausted that very small amount of intelligence 
which he was disposed to afford her, being per- 
fectly aware of the process to which he was sub- 
jected, and more than equal to the lady in dexterity. 
The ensign's widow, therrfore, ascertained little 
more than tiiat Mr« Conyers was a perfect stranger 
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to John MelKsh and his wife, neither of whom he 
had ever seen. 

Having failed to gain much by this interview, 
Mrs. Powell was anxious to bring it to a speedy 
termination. 

"Perhaps you would like a glass of wine after 
your walk?" she said ; "I'll ring for some, and I 
can inquire at the same time about your letters. 
I dare say you are anxious to hear from the rela- 
tives you have left at home." 

Mr. Conyers smiled for the second time. He 
had neither had a home nor any relatives to speak 
of, since the most infantine period of his existence ; 
but had been thrown upon the world a sharp-witted 
adventurer at seven or eight years old. The 
" relatives " for whose communication he was look- 
ing out so eagerly were members of the humbler 
class of book-men with whom he did business. 

The servant despatched by Mrs. Powell returned 
with a decanter of sherry and about half a dozen 
letters for Mr. Conyers. 

" You'd better bring the lamp, William," said 
Mrs. Powell, as the man left the room ; " for I'm 
sure you'll never be able to read your letters by 
this light," she added politely to Mr. Conyers, 
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The fact was, that Mrs. Powell, afflicted by that 
diseased curiosity of which I have spoken, wanted 
to know what kind of correspondents these were 
whose letters the trainer was so anxious to receive, 
and sent for the lamp in order that she m^t get 
the full l^enefit of any scraps of information to be 
got at by rapid glances and dexterously stolen 
peeps. 

The servant brought a brilliant camphine-lamp, 
and Mr. Conyers, not at all abashed by Mrs. 
Powell's condescension, drew his chair close to the 
table, and after tossing off a glass of sherry, settled 
himself to the perusal of his letters. I 

The ensign's ¥ddow, with some needlework in 
her hand, sat directly opposite to him at the small 
round table, with nothing but the pedestal of the 
lamp between them. 

James Conyers took up the first letter, examined 
the superscription and seal, tore open the envelope, 
read the brief communication iqwn half a sheet of 
note-paper, and thrust it into his waistcoat-pocket. 
Mrs. Powell, using her eyes to the utmost, saw 
nothing but a few lines in a scratchy plebeian 
handwriting, and a signature which, seen at a 
disadvantage upside-down, didn't look unlike 
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** Johnson." The second envelope contained only 
a tissue-paper betting-list ; the third held a dirty 
scrap of paper with a few words scrawled in pencil ; 
but at sight of the uppermost envelope of the 
remaining three Mr. James Conyers started as if 
he had been shot. Mrs. Powell looked from the 
face of the trainer to the superscription of the 
letter, and was scarcely less surprised than Mr. 
Conyers. The superscription was in the hand- 
writing of Aurora Mellish. 

It was a peculiar hand; a hand about which 
there could be no mistake ; not an elegant Italian 
hand, sloping, slender, and feminine, but large and 
bold, with ponderous up-strokes and down-strokes, 
easy to recognize at a greater distance than that 
which separated Mrs. Powell from the trainer. 
There was no room for any doubt Mrs. Mellish 
had written to her husband's servant, and the man 
was evidently familiar with her hand, yet surprised 
at receiving her letter. 

He tore open the envelope, and read the con- 
tents eagerly twice over, frowning darkly as he 
read. 

Mrs. Powell suddenly remembered that she had 
left part of her needlework upon a cheffonier 
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behind the young man's chair, and rose quietly to 
fetch it. He was so much engrossed by the letter 
in his hand that he was not aware of the pale face 
which peered for one brief moment over his 
shoulder, as the faded, hungry eyes stole a glance 
at the writing on the page. 

The letter was written on the first side of a 
sheet of note-paper, with only a few words carried 
over to the second page. It was this second page 
which Mis. Powell saw. The words written at the 
top of the leaf were these : — ** Above all, eocpreas 
no mrprise. — ^A." 

There was no ordinary conclusion to the letter ; 
no other signature than this big capital A. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

THE trainer's MESSENGER. 

Mr. James Conyers made himself very much at 
home at Mellish Park. Poor Langley, the inralid 
trainer, who was a Yorkshireman, felt Imnself 
almost bewildered by the easy insolence of his town- 
bred successor. Mr. Conyers lobked so much too 
handsome and dashing for his ofiSce, that the grooms 
and stable-boys boWed down to him, and paid 
court to him as they had never done to simple 
Langley, who had been very often obliged to 
enforce his commands with a horsewhip or a ser- 
viceable leather strap. James Conyers's handsome 
face was a capital with which that gentleman knew 
Very well how to trade, and he took the full 
amount of interest that was to be got for it without 
compunction. I am sorry to be obliged to confess 
that this man, who had sat in the artists' studios 
and the life academies for Apollo and Antinous, 
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was selfish to the backbone ; and so long as he was 
well fed and clothed and housed and provided for, 
cared very little whence the food and clothing 
came, or who kept the house that sheltered him, 
or filled the purse which he jingled in his trousers- 
pocket. Heaven forbid that 1 should be called 
upon for his biography. I only know that he 
sprang from the mire of the streets, like some male 
Aphrodite rising &bm the mud; that he was a 
blackleg in the gutter at four years of age, and a 
" welsher " in the matter of marbles and hardbake 
before his SSh birthday. Even then he was for 
ever reaping the advantage of a handsome face ; 
for tender-hearted matrons, who would have been 
deaf to the cries of a snub-nosed urchin, petted 
and compassionated the pretty boy. 

In his earliest childhood he learned therefore 
to trade upon his beauty, and to get the most that 
he could for that merchandise ; and he grew up 
utterly unprincipled, and carried his handsome 
fiaoe out into the world to help him on to fortune. 
He was extravagant, lazy, luxurious, and selfish ; 
but he had that easy indifferent grace of manner 
which passes with shallow observers for good- 
nature. He would not have gone three paces out 
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of his way to serve his best friend ; but he smiled 
and showed his handsome white teeth with eqnai 
liberality to all his acquaintanoe ; and took credit 
for being a frank, generous-hearted fellow on the 
strength of that smile. He was skilled in the 
uses of that gilt gmgerbread of generosity which 
so often passes current for sterling gold. He was 
dexterous in the handling of those cogged dice 
which have all the rattle of the honest ivories. A 
slap on the back, a hearty shake of the hand, 
often went as far from hun as the loan of a sove*- 
reign from another man, and Jim Conyers was 
firmly believed in by the doubtful gentlemen with 
whom he associated, as a good-natured fellow who 
was nobody's enemy but his own. He had that 
superficial Cockney cleverness which is g^ierally 
called knowledge of the world ; knowledge of the 
worst side of the World, and utter ignorance of 
all that is noble upon earth, it might perhaps be 
more justly called. He had matriculated in the 
streets of London, and graduated on the race- 
course ; he had never read any higher literature 
than the Sunday papers and the ^ Bacing Calendar,' 
but he contrived to make a very little learning 
go a long way, and was generally spoken of by his 
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employers as a superior young man, considerably 
above his station. 

Mr. Conyers e:q)ressed himself very well con- 
tented with the rustic lodge which had been 
chosen for his dwelling-house. * He condescendingly 
looked on while the stable-lads carried the furni- 
ture, selected for him by the housekeeper fix)m 
the spare servants' rooms, firom the house to the 
lodge, and assisted in the arrangement of the tiny 
rustic chambers, limping about in his shirt-sleeves, 
and showing himself wonderftilly handy with a 
hammer and a pocketful of nails. He sat upon 
a table and drank beer with such charming affa- 
bility, that the stable-lads were as grateful to him 
as if he had treated them to that beverage. 
Indeed, seeing the frank cordiality with which 
James Conyers smote the lads upon the back, and 
prayed them to be active with the can, it was 
almost difficult to remember that he was not the 
giver of the feast, and that it was Mr. John 
Mellish who would have to pay the brewer's bill. 
What, amongst all the virtues, which adorn this 
earth, can be more charming than the generosity 
of upper servants ? With what hearty hospitality 
they pass the bottle! how liberally they throw 
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the sevennsliilling gunpowder into the teapot! 
how unsparingly they spread the twenty-penny 
fresh butter on the toast t and what a glorious 
welcome they give to the droppers-in of the 
servants' hall ! It is scarcely wonderful that the 
recipients of their bounty forget that it is the 
master of the household who will be called upon 
for the expenses of the banquet, and who will 
look ruefully at the total of the quarter's house- 
keeping. 

It was not to be supposed that so dashing a 
fellow as Mr. James Conyers could, in the lodg- 
inghouse-keepers' patois^ " do for " himself. He 
required a humble drudge to black his boots, 
make his bed, boil his kettle, cook his dinner, 
and keep the two little chambers at the lodge in 
decent order. Casting about in a reflective mood 
for a fitting person for this oflfice, his recreant 
fancy hit upon Steeve Hargraves the " Sofby." He 
was sitting upon the sill of an open window in the 
little parlour of the lodge, smoking a cigar and 
drinking out of a can of beer, when this idea 
came into his head. He was so tickled by the 
notion, that he took his cigar from his mouth in 
order to laugh at his ease. 
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" The man's a character/' he said, still laughing, 
" and I'll have him to wait upon me. He's been 
forbid the pleice, has he ? Turned out neck and 
crop because my Lady Highropes horsewhipped 
him. Never mind that ; Ftt give him leave to 
come back, if it's only for the fun of the thing." 

He limped out upon the high-road half an hour 
after this, and went into the village to find Steeve 
Hargraves. He had little difficulty in doing this, 
as everybody knew the ** Softy," and a chorus of 
boys volunteered to fetch him from the house of 
the doctor, in whose service he did odd jobs, and 
brought him to Mr; Conyers five minutes after- 
wards, looking very hot and dirty, but as pale of 
complexion as usual. 

Stephen Hargraves agreed very readily to 
abandon his present occupation and to wait upon 
the trainer, in consideration of five shillings a 
week and his board and lodging ; but his counte- 
nance fell when he discovered that Mr. Conyers 
was in the service of John MeUish, and lived on 
the outskirts of the park. 

" You're afraid of setting foot upon his estate, 
are you?" said the trainer, laughing. "Never 
mind, Steeve, I give you leave to come, and I 
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should like to see the man or womah in that 
house who'll interfere with any whim of mine. I 
give you leave. You imderstand." 

The "Softy " touched his cap and tried to look 
as if he imderstood ; but it was very evident that 
he did not understand, and it was some time 
before Mr. Cony ers could persuade him that his life 
would be safe within the gates of Mellish Park. 
But he was ultimately induced to trust himself at 
the north lodge, and promised to present himself 
there in the course of the evening. 

Now Mr. James Gonyers had exerted himself as 
much in order to overcome the cowardly ob- 
jections of this rustic clown as he could have done 
if Steeve Hargraves had been the most accom^ 
plished body servant in the three Hidings. Perw 
haps there was some deeper motive than any 
regard for the man himself in this special pre- 
ference for the " Softy ;" some linking malice, some 
petty spite, the key to which was hidden in his own 
breast. If, while standing smoking in the village 
street, chaffing the " Softy " for the Edification of the 
lookers-on, and taking so much trouble to secure 
such an ignorant and brutish esquire, — ^if one 
shadow of the future, ^so very neax at hand, could 
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have feJlen across bis path, sorely he would have 
instmctiyely recoiled &om the striking of that iU- 
omened bargam. 

Bat James Conyers had no superstition ; indeed, 
he was so pleasantly firee from that weakness as 
to be a disbelieyer in all things in heayen and on 
earth, except himself and his own merits; so he 
hired the ^ Softy," for the fun of the thing, as he 
called it, and walked slowly back to the park 
gates to watch for the retom of Mr. and Mrs. 
Mellish, who were expected that afternoon. 

The woman at the lodge brought him out a 
chair, and b^ged him to rest himself under the 
portico. He thanked her with a pleasant smile, 
and sittoig down amongst the roses and honey- 
suckles, lighted another cigar. 

*' You'll find the north lodge dull, Fm thinking, 
sir," the woman said, &om the open window, 
where she had reseated heiself with her needlework. 

** Well, it isn't yery lively, ma'am, certainly," 
answered Mr. Conyers, ''but it serves my purpose 
well enough The place is lonely enough for a 
man to be murdered there and nobody be any the 
iris^; but as I have nothing to lose, it will 
answer well enou^ for me." 
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He might perhaps have said a good deal more 
about the place, but at this moment the sound of 
wheels upon the high-road announced the return 
of the travellers, and two or three minutes after- 
wards the carriage dashed through the gate, and 
past Mr. James Conyers. 

Whatever power this man might have over 
Aurora, whatever knowledge of a compromising 
secret he might have obtained and traded upon, 
the fearlessness of her nature showed itself now as. 
always, and she never flinched at the sight of him. 
If he had placed himself in her way on purpose to 
watch the effect of his presence, he must surely 
have been disappointed ; for except that a cold 
shadow of disdain passed over her face as the 
carriage drove by him, he might have imagined 
himself unseen. She looked pale and careworn, 
and her eyes seemed to have grown larger, since 
her illness; but ahe held her head as erect as 
ever, and had stiU the air of imperial grandeur 
which constituted one of her chief charms. 

" So that is Mr. Mellish," said Conyers, as the 
carriage disappeared. "He seems very fond of 
his wife." 

"Ay, sure; and he is too. Fond of her! 
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Wty they say there isn't another such couple in 
all Yorkshire. And she's fond of him, too, bless 
her handsome face I But who wouldn't be fond of 
Master John ?" 

Mr. Conyers shrugged his shoulders; these 
patriarchal habits and domestic virtues had no 
particular charm for him. 

"She had plenty of money, hadn't she?" he 

more rational channeL 

" Plenty of money ! 1 should think so. They 
say her pa gaye her fifty thousand pounds down 
on her wedding-day ; not that our master wants 
money ; he's got enough and to spare." 

" Ah, to be sure," answered Mr. Conyers ; 
"that's always the way of it. The banker gaye 
her fifty thousand, did he ? If Miss Floyd had 
married a poor devil, now, I don't suppose her 
fiBtther would have given her fifty sixpences." 

" Well, no ; if she'd gone against his wishes, I 
don't suppose he would. He was here in the 
spring, — a nice, white-haired old gentleman ; but 
£iiling fast" 

"Failing fast And Mrs. Mellish will come 
into a quarter of a million at his death, I suppose. 



ifeiu 
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Good afternoon, ma'am. It's a queer world." 
Mr. Conyers took up his stick, and limped away 
under the trees, repeating this ejaculation as he 
went. It was a habit with this gentleman to 
attribute the good fortune of other people to some 
eccentricity in the machinery of life, by which he, 
the only really deserving person in the world, had 
been deprived of his natural rights. He went 
through the wood into a meadow where some of 
the horses under his charge were at grass, and 
spent upwards of an hour lounging about the 
hedgerows, sitting on gates, smoking his pipe, and 
staring at the animals, which seemed about the 
hardest work he had to do in his capacity of 
trainer. "It isn't a very hard life, when aU's said 
and done," he thought, as he looked at a group 
of mares and foals, who, in their eccentric diver- 
sions, were performing a species of Sir Eoger de 
Coverley up and down the meadow. " It isn't a 
very hard life ; for as long as a fellow swears hard 
and fast at the lads, and gets rid of plenty of oats, 
he's right enough. These country gentlemen 
always judge a man's merits by the quantity of 
com they have to pay for. Feed their horses as 
fat as pigs, and never enter 'em except among 
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such a set of screws as an active pig could beat ; 
and they'll swear by you. They'd think more of 
having a horse win the Margate Plate, or the Hamp- 
stead Heath Sweepstakes, than if he ran a good 
fourth in the Derby. Bless their innocent hearts ! 
I should think fellows with plenty of money and 
no brains must have been invented for the good of 
fellows with plenty of brains and no money ; and 
that's how we contrive to keep our equilibrium in 
the universal see-saw." 

Mr. James Conyers, puJKng lazy clouds of 
transparent blue smoke from his lips, and ponder- 
ing thus, looked as sentimental as if he had been 
ruminating upon the last three pages of the * Bride 
of Abydos,' or the death of Paul Dombey. He 
had that romantic style of beauty peculiar to 
dark-blue eyes and long black lashes; and he 
could not wonder what he should have for dinner 
without a dreamy pensiveness in the purplo 
shadows of those deep-blue orbs. He had found 
the sentimentality of his beauty almost of greater 
use to him than the beauty itself. It was this 
sentimentality which always put him at an advan- 
tage with his employers. He looked like an 
exiled prince doing menial service in bitterness of 
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spirit and a tumed-down collar. He looked like 
Lara returned to his own domains to train the 
horses of a usurper. He looked, in short, like 
anything but what he was, — a selfish, good-for- 
nothing, lazy scoundrel, who was well up in the 
useful art of doing the TninimuTn of work, and 
getting the maximum of wages. 

He strolled slowly back to his rustic habitation, 
where he found the " Softy " waiting for him ; the 
kettle boiling upon a handful of bright fire, and 
some tea-things laid out upon the little round 
table. Mr. Conyers looked rather contemptuously 
at the humble preparations* 

" I've mashed the tea for 'ee," said the 
" Softy ;" "I thought you'd like a coop." 

The trainer shrugged his shoulders. 

" I can't say I'm particular attached to . the 
cat-lap," he said, laughing ; " IVe had rather too 
much of it when I've been in training, — half-and- 
half, warm tea and cold-drawn castor-oiL I'll 
send you into Doncaster for some spirits to- 
morrow, my man : or to-night, perhaps," he added 
reflectively, resting his elbow upon the table and 
his chin in the hollow of his hand. 

He sat for some time in this thoughtful attitude, 
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his retainer Steeve Hargraves watching him 
intently all the while, with that half-wondering, 
half-admiring stare with which a very ngly crea- 
ture — a creature so ugly as to know it is ugly — 
looks at a very handsome one. 

At the close of his reverie, Mr. Conyers took 
out a clumsy silver watch, and sat for a few 
minutes staring vacantly at the dial 

** Close upon six," he muttered at last. " What 
time do they dine at the house, Steeve ?" 

" Seven o'clock," answered the " Softy." 

" Seven o'clock. Then you'd have time to run 
there with a message, or a letter, and catch 'em 
just as they're going in to dinner." 

The " Softy " stared aghast at his njw master. 

"A message or a letter," he repeated; "for 
Mr.MelUsh?" 

"No; for Mrs. Mellish." 

"But 1 daren't," exclaimed ^ Stephen Har- 
graves ; " I daren't go nigh the house ; least of all 
to speak to her. I don't forget the day she horse- 
whipped me. I've never seen her since, and I 
don't want to see her. You think I am a coward, 
don't 'ee ?" he said, stopping suddenly, and look- 
ing at the trainer, whose handsome Ups were 
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curved into a contemptuous smile. " You think 
I'm a coward, don't 'ee, now ?" he repeated. 

"Well, I don't think you are over- valiant," 
answered Mr. Conyers, " to be afraid of a woman, 
though she was the veriest devil that ever* played 
fast and loose with a man." 

" Shall I tell you what it is I am afraid of?" 
said Steeve Hargraves, hissing the worids through 
his closed teeth in that unpleasant whisper 
peculiar to him. "It isn't Mrs. Mellish. It's 
myself. It's ^Aw," — he grasped something in the 
loose pocket of his trousers as he spoke, — "it's 
this. I'm afraid to trust myself a-nigh her, for 
fear I should spring upon her, and cut her thro-at 
from ear to ear. I've seen her in my dreams 
sometimes, with her beautiful white thro-at laid 
open, and streaming oceans of blood ; but, for all 
that, she's always had the broken whip in her 
hand, and she's always laughed at me. I've had 
many a dream about her ; but I've never seen her 
dead or quiet; and I've never seen her without 
the whip." 

The contemptuous smile died away from the 
trainer's lips as Steeve Hargraves made this reve- 
lation of his sentiments, and gave place to a 
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darkly thoughtful expression^ which overshadowed 
the whole of his face. 

" I've no such wonderful love for Mrs. Mellish 
inyseH," he said ; " but she might live to be as 

old as Methuselah^ for aught I care, if she'd " 

He muttered something between his teeth, and 
walked up the little staircetse to his bedroom, 
whistling a popular tune as he went 

He came down again with a dirty-looking 
leather desk in his hand; which he flung care- 
lessly on to the table. It was stuffed with crum- 
pled untidy-looking letters and papers, fipom 
among which he had considerable difficulty in 
selecting a tolerably clean sheet of note-paper. 

"You'll take a letter to Mrs. Mellish, my 
friend," he said to Stephen, stooping over the 
table and writing as he spoke ; " and you'll please 
to deliver it safe into her own hands. The 
windows will all be open this sultry weather, and 
you can watch till you see her in the drawing- 
room ; and when you do, contrive to beckon her 
out, and give her this." 

He had folded the sheet of paper by this time, 
and had sealed it carefully in an adhesive enve- 
lope. 
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" There's no need of any address,'* he said, as 
he handed the letter to Steeve Hargraves ; " you 
know who it's for> and you won't give it to any- 
body else. There, get along with you. She'll 
say nothing to yofa^ man, when she sees who the 
letter comes from." 

The "Softy" looked darkly at his new em- 
ployer ; but Mr. James Conyers rather piqued him- 
self upon a quality which he called determination, 
but which his traducers designated obstinacy, and 
he made tip his mind that no one but Steeye 
Hargraves should carry the letter. 

" Come," he said, " no nonsense, Mr. Stephen ! 
Eemember this : if I choose to employ you, and if 
I choose to send you on any errand whatsoever^ 
there's no one in that house wiU dare to question 
my right to do it. Get along with you !" 

He pointed, as he spoke, with the stem of his 
pipe, to the Gothic roof and ivied chimneys of the 
old house gleaming amongst a mass of foliage. 
** Get along with you, Mr.' Stephen, and bring me 
an answer to that letter," he added, lighting his 
pipe and seating himself in his favourite attitude 
Tipon the window-sill, — an attitude which, like 
everything about him, was a half-careless, half- 

VOL* !!• G 
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defiant protest of ^his sapeiiority to his position. 
"You needn't wait for a written answer. Yes or 
No will be quite enou^, you may' tell Mrs. 
Mellish." 

The " Softy " whispered something, half inau- 
dible, between his teeth ; but he took the letter, 
and pulling his shabby rabbitnskin cap over his eyes, 
walked slowly oflf in the direction to which Mr. 
Conyers had pointed, with a half-contemptuouff 
action, a few moments before. 

"A queer fish," muttered the trainer, lazily 
watching the awkward figure of his attendant; 
*a queer fish; but it's rather hard if I can't 
manage him. I've twisted his betters round my 
little finger before to-day.'* 

Mr. Conyers forgot that there are some natures 
which, although inferior in everything else, are 
strong by reason of their stubbornness, and not to 
be twisted out of their natural crookedness by any 
trick of management or skilfulness of handling. 

The evening was sunless but sultry ; there was 
a lowering darkness in the leaden sky, and an 
unnatural stillness in the atmosphere that prophe- 
sied the coming of a storm. The elements were 
taking breath for the struggle, and lying silently 
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in wait against the breaking -of their fiiry. It 
would come by-and-bj, the signal for the oatburvt, 
in a long, eraekling peal of thunder that would 
shake the distafnt hills and flutter every leaf in the 
wood. 

The trainer looked with an indifferent ejB at 
the ominous aspect of the heavens. ''I must go 
down to the staUes, and send some of the boys to 
get the horses under coyer/' he said; ''therell 
be a storm before l<Hig.'' He took his stick and 
limped out of the cottage, still smoking; indeed, 
there were very few hours in the day, and not 
many during the night> in which Mr. Conyers was 
unproyided with his pipe or cigar. 

Steeye Hargrayes walked yery slowly along the 
narrow pathway which led across the park to the 
flower-garden and lawn before the house. This 
north side of the park was wilder and less well 
kept than the rest; but the thick undergrowtii 
swarmed with game, and the yoxmg hares flew 
backwards and f(»rwards acro6s the pathway, start- 
led by the " Softy's " shambling tread, while eyery 
now and then the partridges rose in pairs £rom the 
tangled grass^ and skimmed away under the low 

roof of foliage. 
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" If I was to meet Mr. Mellisb's keeper here, 
he'd look at me black enough, I dare say/' mat- 
tered the '^ Softy/' ^'tihough I aint after the game. 
Lookm' at a pheasant's high treason in his mind^ 
cnrsehim!" 

He put his hands low down in his pockets, as if 
scarcely able to resist the temptation to wring the 
neck of a splendid cock-pheasant that was strut- 
ting through the high grass, with a proud serenity 
of manner that implied a knowledge of the game- 
laws. The trees on the north side of the Park 
formed a species of leafy wall which screened the 
lawn, so that, coming from this nortbem side, the 
" Sofjy " emerged at once from the shelter into the 
smooth grass bordering this lawn, which was sepa- 
rated from the Park by an invisible fence. 

As Steeve Hargraves, still sheltered from obser- 
vation by the trees, approached the place, he saw 
that his errand was shortened, for Mrs. Hellish 
was leaning upon a low iron gate, with the dog 
Bow-wow, the dog that he had beaten, at her 
side. 

He had left the narrow pathway and struck in 
amongst the undergrowth, in order to make a 
shorter cut to the flower-garden, and as he came 
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from under the shelter of the low branches which 
made a leafy caye about him, he left a long track 
of parted grass behind him, like the track of the 
footstep of a tiger, or the trail of a slow, ponderous 
serpent creeping towards its prey. 

Aurora looked up at the sound of the shambling 
footstep, and, for the second time since she had 
beaten him, she encountered the gaze of the 
"Softy." She was very pale, almost as pale as her 
white dress, which was unenlivened by any scrap 
of colour, and which hung about her in loose folds 
that gave a. statuesque grace to her figure. She 
was di:essed with such evident carelessness that 
every fold of muslia seemed to tell how far away 
her thoughts had been when that hasty toilette 
was made. Her black brows contracted as she 
looked at the "Softy.*' 

" I thought Mr. Mellish had dismissed you," she 
said, " and that you had been forbidden to come 
here T 

" Yes, ma'am. Muster Mellish did turn me out 
of the house I'd lived in, man and boy, nigh upon 
forty year ; but I've got a new pleace now, and my 
new master sent me to you with a letter." 

Watching the eflfect of his words, the " Softy " saw 
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a leaden ciiange eome over tiie pale &ce of Ins lis- 



** What new master?^ gheadced. 

Steere Haigrayes lifted his hand and pointed 
across his shoulder. She watched the slow motion 
of that diunsjr hand, and her eyes seemed to grow 
laig^ as she sawthe direction to whidi it pointed. 

^ Yoor new master is the trainer, James Ccm- 
yexB^ — the man who liyes at the north lodge ?^ die 

BBld. 

^ Yea, ma'am." 

^What does he want with yon?" she adced. 

^ I keep his jdaoe in otder for him, ma'am, and 
lanenandsfinrhim; and Fre htoo^it a letter." 

^A letter? Ah, yes, grre it ma" 

The ^Scrfty" handed her die enTekqpe. She took 
it slowly, without remoYiog her eyes from his fiice, 
but watching him with a fixed and earnest look 
that seemed as if it would hare fiidiomed some- 
thing beneath the dnU red eyes which met hers. 
A look that betrayed some donbtfinl terror hidden 
in her own breast, and a yi^;oe desiro to penetrate 
the secrets of hi& 

She dU not look at the letter, but hdd it half 
cnMhed in the hand hanging by her side. 
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" You can go," she said. 
. "I was to wait for an answer." 

The black brows contracted again, and this 
time a bright gleam 6f fury kindled in the great 
black eyes. 

" There is no answer," she said, thrusting the 
letter into the bosom of her dress, and turning ta 
leave the gate ; " there is no answer, and there 
shall be none till I choose. Tell your master 
that" 

^' It wasn't to be a written answer," persisted 
the " Softy ;" " >t was to be Yes or No, that's all ; 
but I was to be sure and wait for it." 

The half-witted creature saw some feeling of 
hate and fury in her face beyond her contemp- 
tuous hatred of himself, and took a savage plea- 
sure in tormenting her. She struck her foot im- 
patiently upon the grass, and plucldng the letter 
from her breast, tore open the envelope, and read 
the few lines it contained. Few as they were, she 
stood for nearly five minutes with the open letter 
in her hand, separated from the ** Softy " by the iron 
fence, and lost in thought The silence was only 
broken during this pause by an occasional growl 
from the mastifi*, who lifted his heavy lip, and 
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showed his feeble teeth for the edification of his 
old enemy. 

She tore the letter into a hundred morsels, and 
flung it from her before she spoke. "Yes," she 
said at last ; " tell your master that." 

Steeye Hargrayes touched his cap and went back 
through the grassy trail he had left, to carry this 
message to the trainer. 

'* She hates me bad enough," he muttered, as 
he stopped once to look back at the quiet white 
figure on the lawn, "but she hates t'oother chap 



worse.'* 
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CHAPTER V. 

.OUT nr THE BAIN. 

The seocmd dinner-bell rang fiTe minutes afiber the 
''Softy" had left Anioia» andMr. John Melliflii came 
out npon the lawn to look for his irife. He came, 
whistling across the grass, and whisking the roBes 
with his pock^-handkerchief in y&j gaiety of 
heart. He had qnite forgotten the angoish of that 
miserable morning after the reoopt of Mr. Pm- 
tern's letter. He had foigotten all bnt that his 
Aorara was the loreliest and dearest of womoi, 
and that he trusted her widi the boandless ftith 
of his Ugy honest heart ^ Why should I doubt 
sach a noble, impetooos creatore T* he thooght; 
'^ doesn't eveiy feeling and OTery aoitiment wnte 
itself npon her loTely, ezpressiTe &ce in characten 
the Teiiest fool coold read ? If I please her, what 
bright smiles light up in her black eyes ! IflTez 
her, — as I do, poor awkward idiot that I am, a 
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hundred times a day, — ^how the two black arches 
contract over her pretty impertinent nose, while 
the red lips pout defiance and disdain t Shall I 
doubt her because she keeps one secret from me, 
and freely tells me I must for ever remain igno- 
rant of it ; when an artful woman would try to set 
my mind at rest with some shallow fiction invented 
to deceive me ? Heaven bless her ! no doubt of 
her shall ev^ darken my life again, come what 
may.'* 

It was easy for Mr. MeUish to make this mental 
TOW, believing folly that the storm was past, and 
that lasting fair weather had set in. 

^^ Lolly darling," he said, winding his great arm 
round his wife's waist» " I thought I had lost you.'* 

She looked up at him with a sad smile. 

" Would it grieve you much, John," she said in 
a low voice, " if you were really to lose me ?" 

He started as if he had been struck, and looked 
anxiously at her pale faca 

^ Would it grieve me, Lolly !" he rqjeated ; 
"not for long; for the people who came to your 
fimeral would come to mine. But, my darling, 
my darling, what can have made you ask this 
question ? Are you ill, dearest ? You have been 
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looking pale and tired for the last few days, and I 
have thought nothing of it. What a earelesB 
wretch I am !'* 

"No, no, John,*' she said ; ** I don't mean that. 
I know you would grieve, dear, if I were to die* 
But suppose something were to happen which 
would separate us for ever, — something which 
would compel me to leave this place never to re- 
turn to it, — ^what then ?" 

"What then, Lolly?" answered her husband, 
gmvely. « I would rather see yonr coffin laid in 
the empty niche beside my,mother*s in the vault 
yonder,"— he pointed in the direction of the parish 
church, which was dose to the gates of the park, 
— "than I would part with you thus. I would 
rather know you to be dead and happy than I 
would endure any doubt about your fate. Oh, my 
darling, why do you speak of Aese things? I 
couldn't part with you — I couldn't! I would 
rather take you in my arms and plunge with you 
into the pond in the wood ; I would rather send a 
bullet into your heart, and see you lying murdered 
at my feet." 

" John, John, my dearest and truest I" she said, 
her face lighting up with a new brightness, Uke 
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the sudden breaking of the sun through a leaden 
cloud, "not another word, dear: we will never 
part 'WTiy should we ? There is very little upon 
this wide earth that money cannot buy ; and it 
shall help to buy our happiness. We will never 
part, darling ; never.'* 

She broke into a joyous laugh as she watched 
his anxious, half-wondering face. 

"Why, you foolish John, how firightened you 
look!" she said. "Haven't you discovered yet 
that I like to torment you now and then with such 
questions as these, jijst to see your big blue eyes 
open to their widest extent? Come, dear; Mrs. 
Powell will look white thunder at us when we go 
in, and make some ineek conventional reply to our 
apologies for this delay, to the effect that she 
doesn't care in the least how long she waits for 
dinner, and that on the whole she would rather 
never have any dinner at alL Isn't it strange, 
John, how that woman hates me ?" 

" Hates yoM, dear, when you're so kind to her !" 

"But she hates me for being kind to her, John. 
If I were to give her my diamond-necklace, she'd 
hate me for having it to give. She hates us be- 
cause we're rich and young and handsome," said 
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Aurora, laughing; "and the very opposite of her 
i^mby-pamby, pale-fSetced self." 

It was strange that from this moment Aurora 
seemed to regiain her natural gaiety of spirits, and 
to be what she had been before the receipt of 
Mr. Pastern's letter. Whatever dark cloud had 
hovered over her head, since the day upon which 
that simple epistle had caused such a terrible effect, 
seemed to have been suddenly removed. Mrs. 
Walter Powell was not slow to perceive this 
change. The eyes of love, clear-sighted though 
they may be, are dull indeed beside the eyes of 
hate. Tlio9e are never deceived. Aurora had 
wandered out of the drawing-room, listless and 
dispirited, to stroll wearily upon the lawn; — 
Mrs. Powell, seated in one of the windows, had 
watched her every movement, and had seen 
her in the distance speaking to some one (she had 
been unable to distinguish the " Softy " from her post 
of observation) ; — and this same Aurora returned 
to the house almost another creature. There was 
a look of determination about the beautiful mouth 
(which female critics called too wide), a look not 
usual to the rosy lips, and a resolute brightness in 
the eyes, which had some significance surely, Mrs. 
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Powell thought, if she could only have found the 
key to that hidden meaning. Ever since Aurora's 
brief illness, the poor woman had been groping for 
this key — groping in mazy darknesses which baf- 
fled her utmost powers of penetration. Who and 
what was this groom, that Aurora should write to 
him, as she most decidedly had written ? Why 
was he to express no surprise, and what cause 
could there be for his expressing any surprise in 
the simple economy o£ Mellish Park ? The mazy 
darknesses were more impenetrable than the black- 
est night, and Mrs. Powell wellnigh gave up all 
hope of ever finding any clue to the mystery. And 
now behold a new complication had arisen in Au- 
rora's altered spirits. John MeUish was delighted 
with this alteration. He talked and laughed imtil 
the glasses near him vibrated with his noisy mirth. 
He drank so much sparkling MoseUe that his but- 
ler Jarvis (who had grown gray in the service of 
the old squire, and had poured out Master John's 
first glass of champagne) refused at last to furnish 
him with any more of that beverage ; offering him 
in its stead some very expensive hock, the name 
of which was in fourteen unpronounceable sylla- 
bles, and which John tried to like, but didn't 
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"We'll fill the house with risitors for the shoot- 
ing season, Lolly, darling,'^ said Mr. Mellish. **If 
they come on the 1st of September, they'll all be 
comfortably settled for the Leger. The dear old 
Dad will come of course, and trot about on his 
white pony like the best of men and bankers in 
Christendom. Captain and Mrs. Bulstrode will 
come too ; and we shall see how our little Lucy 
looks, and whether* solemn Talbot beats her in 
the silence of the matrimonial chamber. Then 
there's Hunter, and a host of fellows ; and you 
must write me a list of any nice people you^d like 
to ask down here ; and we'll have a glorious 
autumn ; won't we, Lolly ?" 

"I hope so, dear,'* said Mrs. MeUish, after a 
little pause, and a repetition of John's eager 
question. She had not been listening very atten- 
tively to John's plans for the future, and she 
startled him rather by asking him a question very 
wide from the subject upon which he had been 
speaking. 

" How long do the fastest vessels take going to 
Australia, John ?" she asked quietly. 

Mr. MeUish stopped with his glass in his hand 
to stare at his wife as she asked thi^ question. 
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" How long do the fastest vessels take to go to 
Australia?" he repeated, "Good gracious me, 
Lolly, how should I know ? Three weeks or a 
month — ^no, I mean three months ; but, in mercy's 
name, Aurora, why do you want to know ?" 

" The average length of the voyage is, I believe, 
about three months ; but some fast-sailing packets 
do it in seventy, or even in sixty-eight days," in- 
terposed Mrs. PoweU, looking sharply at Aurora's 
abstracted face f]X)m under cover of her white 
eyelashes. 

" But why, in goodness name, do you want to 
know, Lolly?" repeated John Mellish. "You 
don't want to go to Australia, and you don't 
know anybody who's going to Australia." 

"Perhaps Mrs. Mellish is interested in the 
Female Emigration movement," suggested Mrs. 
Powell : " it is a most delightful work." 
. Aurora replied neither to the direct nor the 
indirect question. The cloth had been removed 
(for no modem customs had ever disturbed the 
conservative economy of Mellish Park), and Mrs. 
Mellish sat, with a cluster of pale cherries in her 
hand, looking at the reflection of her own face in 
the depths of the shining mahogany. 
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" Lolly !" exclaimed John Mellish, after watch- 
ing his wife for some minutes, *^ you are as grave 
as a judge. What can you be thinking of?" 

She looked up at him with a bright smile, and 
rose to leave the dining-room. 

" ril tell you one of these days, John," she said. 
" Are you coming with us, or are you going outi 
upon the lawn to smoke?" 

**If you'll come with me, dear," he answered, 
returning her smile with the frank glance of 
unchangeable affection which always beameid in 
his eyes when they rested on his wife. " I'll go 
out and smoke a cigar,^ if you'll come with me, 
Lolly." 

"You foolish old Torkshireman," said Mrs. 
Mellish, laughing, " I verily believe you'd like me 
to smoke one of your choice cigars, by way of 
keeping you company." 

" No, darling, I'd never wish to see you do any- 
thing that didn't square — ^that wasn't compatible," 
interposed Mr. Mellish, gravely, " with the man- 
ners of the noblest lady, and the duties of the 
truest wife in England. If I love to see you ride 
across country with a red feather in your hat, it 
is because I think that the good old sport of 

VOL. U. H 
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ViTigliali gentlemen was meant to be shared by 
their wives, rather than by people whom I would 
not like to name; and becanse there is a &ir 
chance that the sight of yonr Spanish hat and 
scarlet plume at the meet may go some way 
towards keeping Miss Wilhelmina de Lancy (who 
was bom plain Scroggins, and christened Sarah) 
out of the field. I think onr British wives and 
mothers might have the battle in their own hands, 
and win the victory for themselves and their 
daughters, if they were a little braver in standing 
to their ground ; if they were not quite so tenderly 
indulgent to the sins of eligible young noblemen, 
and, in their estimate of a man's qualifications for 
the marriage state, were not so entirely guided by 
the figures in his banker^s book. It's a sad world, 
Lolly ; but John MeUish, of Mellish Park,^ was 
never meant to set it right** 

Mr, Mellish stood on the threshold of a glass- 
door which opened on to a flight of steps leading 
to the lawn, as he delivered himself of this homily, 
the gravity of which was quite at variance with 
the usual tenour of his discooise. He had a cigar 
in his hand, and wasgoingto light it, when Aurora 
stopped hinu 
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*' John, dear," she said, " my most tmbnriness- 
like of darlings, have you forgotten that poor 
Langley is so anxious to see you, that he may 
give you up the old accounts before the new 
trainer takes the stable business into his hands ? 
He was here half an hour before dinner, and 
begged that you would see him to-night" 

Mr. Mellish shrugged his shoulders. 

** Langley's as honest a fellow as ever breathed,'* 
he said. ^< I don't want to look into his accounts. 
I know what the stable costs me yearly on an 
average, and that's enougL" 

" But for his satisfaction, dear." 

" Well, welj, Lolly, to-morrow morning, then.** 

"No, dear, I want you to ride out with me to- 
morrow." 

"To-morrow evening." 

" You * meet the Captains at the Citadel,' " said 
Aurora, laughing; "that is to say, you dine at 
Holmbush with Colonel Pevensey. Come, darling, 
I insist on your being business-like for once in a 
way ; come to your sanctum sanctorum, and we'll 
send for Langley, and look into the accounts." 

The pretty tyrant linked her arm in his, aiid 
led him to the other end of tiie house, and into 
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that very room in which she had swooned away at 
the hearing of Mr. Pastern's letter. She looked 
thoughtfully out at the dull evening sky as she 
dosed the windows. The storm had not yet come^ 
but the ominous clouds still brooded low over the 
earth, and the sultry atmosphere was heavy and 
airless. Mrs. Mellish made a wonderful show of 
her business habits, and appeared to be very much 
interested in the mass of comchandlers/ veterinary 
surgeons', saddlers', and harness-makers' accounts 
mth which the old trainer respectfiiUy bewildered 
his master. But about ten minutes after John 
had settled himself to his weary labour, Aurora 
threw down the pencil with which she had been 
working a calculation (by a process of so wildly 
origintd a nature, as to utterly revolutionize 
Cocker, and annihilate the hackneyed notion 
that twice two are four), and floated lightly out 
of the room, with some vague promise of coming 
back presently, leaving Mr. Mellish to arithmetic 
and despair. 

Mrs. Walter Powell was seated in the drawing- 
room reading, when Aurora entered that apart- 
ment with a large black-lace shawl wrapped about 
hst head and shoulders. Mrs. Mellish had evi- 
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denUy expected to find the room empty ; for she 
started and drew back at the sight of the pale- 
faced widow, who was seated in a distant window, 
making the most of the last Mnt rays of summer 
twilight. Aurora paused for a moment a few 
paces within the door, and then walked deliberately 
across the room towards the furthest window from 
that at which Mrs. Powell was seated. 

^'Are you going out in the garden this dull 
eTening, Mrs. Mellish ?" asked the ensign's widow. 
Aurora stopped half-way between the window 
and the door to answer her. . 
" Yes," she said coldly. 

" Allow me to advise you not to go far. W^ 
are going to have a storm." 
« I don't think so." 

"What, my dear Mrs. Mellish, not with that 
thunder-cloud yonder?" 

'^ I will take my chance of being caught in it 
then. The weather has been threatening all the 
afternoon. The house is insupportable to-night'* 
" But you will surely not go far ?" 
Mrs. Mellish did not appear to hear this last 
remonstrance. She hurried through the open 
window, and out upon the lawn, striking north- 
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wards towards that little iron gate aoross whieh 
she bad talked to the " Sofly." 

The arch of the leaden eky eeemed to contract 
abore tihe fe-ee-tops in the park, shotting in the 
earth aa if with a roof of hot iron, after the fashion 
of tlioBe onnoingly-oontrived metal torture-cham- 
bete which we read of; but the rain had not yet 
come. 

" What can take her into the garden on snch 
ui eTsning as this ?" thought Mrs. Powell, as she 
watched the white dress receding in the dusky 
twOight. " It will be dark in fen minutes, and 
she is not usually so fond of gdng out alone." 
* The ensign's widow laid down the book in 
■which she had appeared so deeply interested, and 
went to her own room, where she selected a com- 
fortable gray cloak fivm a heap of primly folded 
garments in her capacious wardrobe. She muffied 
heiself in this cloak, hnrried down stairs with a 
soft but rapid step, and went out into the garden 
throng a little lobby near John Mellish's room. 
The blinds in the squire's sanctum were not drawn 
dowui and Mrs. Powell could see the master of the 
liouse bending over his paper under, the light of 
. > reading lamp, with the rheumatic trainer seated 
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by his side. It was by this time quite dark, but 
Aurora's white dress was fidntly TisihLe upon the 
other side of the lawn. 

Mrs. Hellish was standing beside the little iron 
gate when the ensign's widow emerged from the 
house. The white dress was motionless' for some 
time, and the pale watcher, lurking under the 
shade of a loug yerandah, b^an to think that her 
trouble was wasted, and that perhaps, after all, 
Aurora had no special purpose in this evening 

Mrs. Walter PoweU felt cruelly disappointed. 
Always on the watch for some due to the secret 
whose existence she had discovered, she had fondly 
hoped that even this unseasonable ramble might 
be some link in the mysterious chain she was so 
anxious to fit tpgeth^. But it appeared that she 
was mistaken. The unseasonable ramble was yery 
likely nothing more than one of Aurora's caprices 
— ^a womanly foolishness signifying nothing. 

No ! The white dress was no longer motionless, 
and in the unnatural stillness of the hot night 
Mrs. Powell heard the distant scrooping noise of 
a hinge reyolying slowly, as if guided by a cautious 
hand. Mrs. Hellish had opened the iron gate, 
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and had passed to the other side of the invisible 
barrier which separated the gardens from the 
Park. In another moment she had disappeared 
under the shadow of the trees which made a belt 
about the lawn. 

Mrs. Powell paused, almost terrified by her 
unlooked-for discovery. 

What, in the name of all that was darkly mys- 
•terious, could Mrs. Mellish have to do between 
nine and ten o'clock on the north side of the Park 
—the wildly kept, deserted north side, in which, 
from year's end to year's end, no one but the 
keepers ever walked ? 

The blood rushed hotly up to Mrs. Powell's 
pale face, as she suddenly remembered that the 
disused, dilapidated lodge upon this north side 
had been given to the new trainer as a residence. 
Bemembering this was nothing, but remembering 
this in connection with that mysterious letter 
signed "A." was enough to send a thrill of 
savage, horrible joy through the dull veins of 
the dependent What should she do? Follow 
Mrs. Mellish, and discover where she was going? 
How far would this be a safe thing to attempt ? 

She turned back and looked once more through 
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the window of John's room. He was still bending 
over the papers, still in as apparently hopeless 
confusion of mind. There seemed little chance 
of his business being finished very quickly. The 
starless night and her dark dress alike sheltered 
the spy firom observation. 

"If I were close behind her, she would never 
see me," she thought. 

She struck across the lawn to the iron gate and 
passed into the Park. The brambles and the 
tangled undergrowth caught at her dress as she 
paused for a moment looking about her in the 
summer night. 

There was no trace of Aurora's white figure 
among the leafy aUeys stretching in wfld dis- 
order before her. 

'' m not attempt to find the path she took,'* 
thought Mrs. Powell ; " I know where to find 
her." 

She groped her way into the narrow footpath 
leading to the lodge. She was not su£Sciently 
familiar with the place to take the short cut 
which the " Softy " had made for himself through 
the grass that afternoon, and she was some time 
walking from the iron gate to the lodge. 
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The fitmt windows of tlik zustic lodge &oed 
s load that led to the stables; the back of the 
buHdiiig looked towards the path down ^diich 
MiB. Powell went^ and the two small windows in 
this back wall ware both daik. 

The ensign's widow crept softly lound to the 
front, locked about her caotioasly, and Usiened. 
There was no soond bat the occasional mstle of 
a leaC tremLnloos eren in the still atmosphere, as 
if by some internal presciraice of the coming 
stonn. With a slow, caiefbl footstep, die stole 
towards the little mstic window and looked into 
the room within. 

She had not been mistaken when she had said 
that she knew where to find Anrom. 

Mrs. Mellish was standing witb her back to 
Ae window. Exactly of^posite to her sat James 
Ckmyers the trainer, in an easy attitode, and with 
his jHpe in his month. The little table was be- 
tweai them, and ibe one candle which l^^ed 
Ae room was drawn dose to Mz. Gonyers's elbow, 
and had eyid^itly been used by him for the 
lifting of his fipe. Anroia was qpeaking. The 
eiger listener coold hear herToiee, but not her 
words; and die coold see by the tiainer^s £m» 
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tliat be was listening intently. He was listening 
intently, but a dark frown contracted bis bandr 
some eyebrows, and it was very evident tbat be 
was not too well satisfied witb tbe bent of tbe 
conversation. * 

He looked up wben Aurora ceased speaking, 
sbrugged bis sboulders, and took bis pipe out of 
bis moutb. Mrs. Powell, witb ber pale face close 
against tbe window-pane, watcbed bim intently. 

He pointed witb a careless gesture to an empty 
cbair near Aurora, but sbe sbook ber bead con- 
temptuously, and suddenly turned towards tbe 
window ; so suddenly, that Mrs. Powell bad 
scarcely time to recoil into tbe darkness before 
Aurora bad unfastened tbe iron latcb and flung 
tbe narrow casement open. 

**I cannot endure this intolerable beat," sbe 
exclaimed, impatiently ; '^ I have said all I baye 
to say, and need only wait for your answer." 

" You don't give me much time for considera- 
tion," be said, witb an insolent coolness which was 
in strange contrast to tbe restless vehemence of ber 
manner. " What sort of answer do you want ?" 

" Yes or No." 

" Nothing more ?" 
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" No, nothing more. You know my conditions ; 
they are all written here," she added, putting her 
hand npon an open paper which lay upon the 
table ; " they are all written clearly enough for a 
child to understand. Will you accept them? 
Yes or No T 

"That depends upon circumstances," he an- 
swered, filling his pipe, and looking admiringly 
at the nail of his little finger, as he pressed the 
tobacco into the bowl. 

"Upon what circumstances ?" 

"Upon the inducement which you offer, my 
dear Mrs. Mellish." 

" You mean the price ?* 

"That's a low expression," he said, laughing; 
"but I suppose we both mean the same thing. 
The inducement must be a strong one which will 
make me do all that," — ^he pointed to the written 
paper, — " and it must take the form of solid cash. 
How much is it to be ?** 

"That is for you to say. Eemember what I 
have told you. Decline to-night and I telegraph 
to my father to-morrow morning, telling him to 
alter his will." 

" Suppose the old gentleman should be carried 
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off in the inteiimy and leave that pleasant sheet of 
parchment standing as it is. I hear that he's old 
and feeble ; it might be worth while calculating 
the odds upon such an eyent. I've risked my 
money on a worse chance before to-night." 

She turned upon him with so dark a frown as 
he said this, that the insolently heartless words 
died upon his lips and left him looking at her 
gravely. 

"Egad," he said, "you're as great a devil as 
ever you were. I doubt if that isn't a good offer 
after all. Give me two thousand down, and I'll 
take it." 

Two thousand pounds !" 
I ought to have said twenty, but I've always 
stood in my own light" 

Mrs. Powell, crouching down beneath the open 
casement, had heard every word of this brief 
dialogue; but at this juncture, half-forgetful of 
all danger in her eagerness to listen, she raised 
her head until it was nearly on a level with the 
window-sin. As she did so, she recoiled with a 
sudden thrill of terror. She felt a puff of hot breath 
upon her cheek, and the garments of a man rus- 
tling against her own. 
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She was not the only listener. 

The second spy was Stephen Hargraves the 
« Softy." 

"Hnsh r he whispered, grasping Mrs. PoweU 
by the wrist, and pmning her in her crouching 
attitude by the muscular force of his homy hand ; 
** it's only me ; Steeve the * Softy,' you know ; the 
stable-helper that she " (he hissed out the personal 
pronoun with such a furious impetus that it 
seemed to whistle sharply through the stillness), — 
" the fondy that she horsewhipped. I know you, 
and I know you're here to listen. He sent me 
into Doncaster to fetch this" (he pointed to a 
bottle under his arm); "he thought it would 
take me four or five hours to go and get back ; 
but I ran aU the way, for I knew there was soom- 
mat oop." 

He wiped his streaming face with the ends of 
his coarse neckerchief as he finished speaking. 
His breath came in panting gasps, and Mrs. Powell 
could hear the laborious beating of his heart in the 
stillness. 

" I won't tell o' you," he said, " and you won't 
tell o' me. Fve got the stripes upon my shoulder 
where she cut me with the whip to this day^ I 
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look at 'em sometimes, and they help, to keep me 
in mind. She's a fine madam, aint- she, and a 
great lady too ? Ay, sure she is ; but she comes 
to meet her husband's servant on the sly, after 
dark, for all that. Maybe the day isn't far off 
when she'll be turned from these gates, and warned 
off this ground ; and the merciful Lord send that 
I live to see it. Hush !" 

With her wrist still pinioned in his strong grasp, 
he motioned her to be silent, and bent his pale face 
forward ; every feature rigid, in the listening ex- 
pectaney of his hungry gaze. 

"Listen," he whispered; "listen! Every fresh 
word damns her deeper than the last." 

The trainer was the first to 'speak after this 
pause in the dialogue within the cottage. He 
had quietly smoked out his pipe, and had emptied 
the ashes of his tobacco upon the table before he 
took up the thread of the conversation at the point 
at which he had dropped it. 

" Two thousand pounds," he said, " that is the 
offer, and I think it ought to be taken freely. Two 
thousand down, in Bank-of-England notes (fives 
and tens, higher figures might be awkward), or 
sterling coin of the realm. You understand ; two 
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thousand down. That's m^/ altematire ; ' or I 
leave this place to-morrow morning — with all 
belonging to me." 

" By which coarse yon would get nothing," said 
Mrs. John Mellish, quietly. 

" Shouldn't I ? "What does the chap in the play 
get for his trouble when the blackamoor smothers 
his wife ? I should get nothing — but my revenge 
upon a tiger-cat; whose claws have lefjt a mark 
upon me that I shall carry to my grave." He 
lifted his hair with a careless gesture of his hand, 
and pmuted to a scar upon his forehead, a whit© 
mark, barely visible in the dim light of the 
tallow-candle. "I'm a good-natured, easy-going 
fellow, Mrs. John Mellish, but I don't forget. 
Is it to be the two thousand pounds, or ■war to 
the knife P" 

Mrs. Powell waited eagerly for Aurora's au- 
swer; but before it came, a round heavy rain- 
drop pattered upon the light hair of the ensign's 
widow. The hood of her cloak had fallen back, 
leaving her head uncovered. This one large drop 
was the warning of the coming storui. The 
signal peal of thunder rumbled slowly and 
hoarsely in tbe distance, and a pale flash of 
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lightning trembled on the white feces of the two 
listeners. 

"Xet me go," whispered Mrs. Powell, "let me 
go ; I must get back to the house before the rain 
begins." 

The " Softy " slowly relaxed his iron grip upon 
her wrist. He had held it unconsciously, in his utter 
abstraction to all things except the two speakers 
in the cottage. 

Mrs. Powell rose from her knees, and crept 
noiselessly away from the lodge. She remem- 
bered the vital necessity of getting back to the 
house before Aurora, and of ayoiding the shower. 
Her wet garments would betray her if she did not 
succeed in escaping the coining storm. She was 
of a spare, wizen figure, encumbered with no 
superfluous flesh, and she ran rapidly along the 
narrow sheltered pathway leading to the iron gate 
through which she had followed Aurora. 

The heavy rain-drops feU at long* intervals 
upon the leaves. A second and a third peal of 
thunder rattled along the earth, Kke the horrible 
roar of some hungry animal creeping nearer and 
nearer to its prey. Blue flashes of faint light- 
ning lit up the tangled intricacies of the wood, but 
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the fallest fury of the stona had not yet burst 
forth. 

The ram-drops came at ahorter intervals asu^frs. 
Powell passed out of the wood, throu^ the little 
iron gate ; faster still as she hurried across the 
lawn ; faster yet as ahe reached the lobby-door, 
wdbjch she had left ajar an hour before, and sat 
down panting upon a Uttle bench within, to 
recover her breath before she went any further. 
She was still sitting on this bench, when the 
fourth peal of thunder shodk the low roof above 
her head, and the rain dn^ped from the starless 
sky with such a rushing impetus, that it seemed 
as tf a huge trap-door had been opened in the 
heayens, and a celestial ocean let down to flood 
the earth. 

** I think my lady will be nicely caught," mut- 

toced Mrs. Walter PowelL 

She threw her doak aside upon the lobby 
bench, and went through a passage leading to 
the halL One of the servants was jshulting the 
hall-door. 

^Hptve you shut the diawing-ro(Hn windov^, 
Wilaon 7* ehe asked. 

^'Koy ma'am ; I am afraid Mis. Mellish is out 
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in tlie rain. Jarvis is getting ready to go and 
look for her, with a lantern and the gig-umbrella/' 

*;^Then Jarvis can stop where he is ; Mrs. Mellish 
came in half an hour ago. You may shut all the 
windows, and close the house for the night." 

" Yes, ma'am." 

" By-the-by, what o'clock is it, Wilson ? My 
watch is slow." 

" A quarter past ten, ma'am, by the dining-room 
clock." 

The man locked the hall-door, put up an im- 
mense iron bar, which worked with some rather 
complicated machinery, and had a bell hanging at 
one end of it, for the frustration of all burglarious 
and designing roffians. 

From the hall the man went to the drawing- 
room, where he carefdlly fe^tened the long range 
of windows ; from the drawing-room to the lobby ; 
and from the lobby to the dining-room, where he 
locked the half-glass door opening into the garden. 
This being done, all communication between the 
house and the garden was securely shut off. 

**He shall know of her goings-on, at any rate," 
thought Mrs. Powell, as she dogged the footsteps 
of the servant to see that he did his work. The 
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Melliah household did not take very kindly to this 
deputy mistress ; and when the footman went back 
to the servants* haU, he informed his coUeagaes 
that SHB was piyin' and pokin' about sharper than 
heyer, and watchin* of a feller likel a old 'ouse-cat. 
Mr« Wilson was a cockney^ and had been newly- 
imported into the establishment 

When the ensign's widow had seen the last bolt 
driyen home to its socket^ and the last key turned 
in its lock^ she went back to the drawing-room 
and seated herself at the lamp-lit table, with some 
delieale morsel of old-maidish fimcy-woik, which 
seeined to be the couTerse of Penelope's emr- 
hvQideiy> as it ^qpeared to adraoGe at night, and 
i«tiog?raide by day* She had hastily smoothed her 
hair and leanangedher dressy andshe looked as 
uoMomfeitably neat as when she came down to 
braakfiisl in the firedi pnnmeas of her matutinal 
loil^ttew 

S>k^ had been sxHib^ at her wod: tor about ten 
WBMdes when Jokn Melli^ entered tiie room, 
eia^fgii^ weary bnt trnmi^hanLt txm las slru;^^ 
witti A» »H^ rdes ^ maitifSes&m aod sdb^ 
tnoifiML BEr. ]IIdliB& had erniefitiT anSored 
9$raeeljr ia di& eoidfist. Hs thi^ hmn ho^ 
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was tumbled into a rough mass that stood nearly 
upright upon his head, his cravat was untied, and 
his shirt-collar thrown open for the relief- of his 
capacious throat ; and these and many other marks 
of the struggle he bore upon him when he entered 
the drawing-room, 

" I've broken loose from school at last, Mrs. 
Powell," he said, flinging his big frame upon one 
of the sofas, to the imminent peril of the German- 
spring cushions; "I've broken away before the 
flag dropped, for Langley would have liked to 
keep me there tiU midnight. He followed me to 
the door of this room with fourteen bushels of oats 
that was down in the comchandler's account and 
was not down in the book he keeps to check the 
comchandler. Why the deuce don't he put it 
down in his book and make it right, then, I ask, 
instead of bothering me ? What's the good of his 
keeping an account to check the comchandler if 
he don't make his account the same as the com- 
chandler's ? But it's all over !" he added, with a 
great sigh of relief, " it's aU over ! and aU I can 
say is, I hope the new trainer isn't honest." 

" Do you know much of the new trainer, Mr. 
Mellish ?" asked Mrs. Powell^ blandly ; rather as if 
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she wished to amuse her employer by the exertion 
of her oonTersational powers than for the gratifica- 
tion of any mundane cnriosity. 

••Deuced little," retomed John, indifferently; 
** I haven't even seen the fellow yet ; but John 
Eastern recommended him, and he's sore to be all 
light ; besides, Aurora knows ihe man : he was in 
her fiither's service once." 

**0h, indeed!" said Mrs. Powell, giving the two 
insignificant words a significant little jerk; •'oh, 
indeed ! Mrs. MeUish knows him, does she ? Then 
of coarse he's a trustworthy person. He's a re- 
markably handsome young man." 

*Beniarkably handsome, is he?" said Mr. 
MeDish, with a careless laugh. •^Then I suppose 
all the maids will be £adling in love with him, and 
needing their work to lock out of the windows 
that open on to the stable-yaid, hey? Thaf s the 
sort of thing when a man has a handsome groom, 
aintit? Susan and Sarah, and all the rest <tf 'em, 
take to cleaning the windows, and wearing new 
ribbons in their caps ?" 

••I leally don't know anything about that, Mr. 
MeUish," answered the ensign's widow, simpering 
over her work as if the question they were dia- 
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cussing was so yeiy &r away that it was impos- 
sible for her to be serious about it ; "but my ex- 
perience has thrown me into a very large number 
of &milies." (She said this with perfect truth, as 
she had occupied so many situations that her 
enemies had come to declare ^ she was unable to 
remain in any one household aboye a twelve 
month, by reason of her employers' discovery ef 
her real nature.) ''I haye occupied positians ef 
trust and confidence/' continued Mrs. Powell, 
^^and I regret to say that I have seen mudi 
domestic miaery arise fix)m the employmeat of 
handsome seryants, whose appearance and man'* 
ners are superior to their station. Mr. Conyers is 
not at all the sort of person I should like to see m 
a household in which I had the charge of young 
ladies." 

A sick, halfnahuddering £Euntness crept through 
John's herculean frame as Mrs. Powell ezpressed 
herself thus ; so yague a feeling that he scaxoely 
knew whether it was mental or physical, any 
better than he knew what it was that he disliked 
in this speech of the ensign's widow. The feelmg 
was as transient as it was yague. John's honest 
Wue eyes looked, wonderingly round the room. 
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" "Where's Auroia ?** he said ; " gone to bed?" 

''I belieye Mrs. Mellish has retired to rest/' 
Mrs. Powell answered. 

>'Then I shall go too. The place is as dull 
as a dungeon without her/' said Mr. Mellish, with 
agreeable candour. ^Perhaps you'll be good 
enough to make me a glass of brandy-and-water 
before I go, Mrs. Powell, for I've got the cold 
shivers after those accounts." 

He rose to ring the bell; but before he had 
gone three paces from the sofa, an impatient 
knocking at the closed outer shutters of one of 
the windows arrested his footsteps. 

"Who, in mercy's name, is that?" he ex- 
claimed, staring at the direction from which the 
noise came, but not attempting to respond to the 
summons. 

Mrs. PoweU looked up to listen, with a face 
expressive of nothing but innocent wonder. 

The knocking was repeated more loudly and 
impatiently than before. 

"It must be one of the servants/' muttered 
John ; " but why doesn't he go round to the back 
of the house ? I can't keep the poor devil out 
upon such a night as thusf, though," he added 
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good-naturedly/ unfis^tening the window as he 
spoke. The sashes opened mwardsy the Yenetian 
shatters outwards. He pushed these shutters 
open, and looked out into ike darkness and the 
rain. 

Aurora, shivering in her drenched gannents, 
stood a few paces from him, with the rain beating 
down straight and heavily upon her head. . 

Even in that obscurity her husband recognized 
her. 

" My darling/' he cried, **isit you? You out at 
such a time, and on such a night! Come in, 
for mercy's sake ; you must be drenched to the 
skin." 

She came into the room ; the wet hsmging in 
her muslin dress streamed out upon the carpet on 
which she trod, and the folds of her lace shawl 
clung tightly about her figure. 

"Why did you let them shut the windows?" 
she said, turning to Mrs. Powell, who had risen, 
and was looking the picture of ladylike uneasiness 
and sympathy. " You knew that I was in the 
garden." 

" Yes, but I thou^t you had returned, my dear 
Mrs. Mellish," said the ensign's widow, busying 
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herself with Aurora's wet shawl, which she at- 
tempted to lemoYe, but which Mi& Hellish plucked 
impatiently away £rom her* ^^ I saw you go out, 
certainly ; and I saw you leave tiie lawn in the 
direction of the north lodge ; but I thought you 
had returned some time since.'* 

The c(dour £Eided out of John Mellish's fiEtca 

''The north lodge !" he said. '^Haye yon been 
to tiie north lodge T 

"I have been in the cUrecHon cf the north lodged 
Aunxra answered, with a sneering emphasis upon 
the wordsL ^ Your information is perfectly cor- 
rect, Mrs. Powell, though I did not know you had 
done me the honour of watching my actions." 

Mr. Mftllish did not appear to hear this. He 
looked 6om his wife to his wife's companion with 
a half-bewildered expression — an expression of 
newly-awakened doubt, of dim, struggling per- 
plexity — ^that was very painfdl to see. 

**The nortii lodge!" he repeated; ** what were 
you domg at the north lodge, Aurora r 

^ Do you wish me to stand here in my wet 
clothes while I tell you ?" asked Mrs. Mellish, 
her great black eyes blazing up with indignant 
prid& ''If yon want an explanation £[»r Mrs^ 
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Powell's satisfaction, I can give it here ; if only 
for your own, it will do as well upstairs." 

She swept towards the door, trailing her wet 
shawl after her, but not less queenly, even in her 
dripping garments; Semiramide and Cleopatra 
may have been out in wet weather. On the 
threshold of the door she paused and looked back 
at her husband. 

"I shall want you to take me to London to- 
morrow, Mr^ Mellish," she said. Then with one 
haughty toss of her beautiful head, and one bright 
flash of her glorious eyes, which seemed to say, 
" Slave, obey and tremble !'* she disappeared, leav- 
ing Mr. Mellish to follow her, meekly, wonder- 
ingly, fearfuUy ; with terrible doubts and anxieties 
creeping, like venomous living creatures, stealthily 
into his heart 
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CHAPTER VL 

MONEY MATTEBS. 

Abghibald Floyd was very lonely at Felden 
Woods without his daughter. He took no pleasure 
in the long drawing-room, or the biUiard-room and 
library, or the pleasant galleries, in which there 
were all manner of easy comers, with abutting 
bay-windows, damask-cushioned oaken benches, 
china vases as high as tables, all enlivened by the 
alternately sternly masculine and simperingly 
feminine faces of those ancestors whose painted 
representations the banker had bought in Wardour 
Street (Indeed, I fear those Scottish warriors, 
those bewigged worthies of the Northern Circuit, 
those taper-waisted ladies with pointed stomachers, 
tucked-up petticoats, pannier-hoops, and blue- 
ribbon bedizened crooks, had been painted to 
ord^, and that there were such items in the 
account of ihe Wardour Street rococo merchant 
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as, " To one knight banneret, killed at Bosworth 
25?, 5«.") The old banker, I say, grew sadly 
weary of his gorgeous mansion, which was of little 
avail to him without Aurora. 

People are not so very much happier for living 
in handome houses, though it is generally con- 
sidered such a delightful thing to occupy a man- 
sion which would be large enough for a hospital, 

and take your simple meal at the end of a table 
long enough to accommodate a board of railway 
directors. Archibald Floyd could not sit beside 
both the fireplaces in his long drawing-room, and 
he felt strangely lonely looking fix)m the easy- 
chair on one hearth-rug, through a vista of velvet- 
pile and satin-damask, walnut-wood, buhl, mala- 
chite, china, parian, crystal, and onnolu, at that 
soUtary second hearth-rug and those empty easy- 
chairs. He shivered in his dreary grandeur. His 
five-and-forty by thirty feet of velvet-pile might 
have been a patch of yellow sand in the Great 
Sahara for any pleasure he derived from its 
occupation. The billiard-room, perhaps, was worse ; 
for the cues and balls were every one made pre- 
cious by Aurora's touch ; and there was a great 
fine-drawn seam upon the green cloth, which 
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marked the spot where Miss Floyd had ripped it 
open that time she made her first jnyenile essay ' 
at a eannoii. 

The banker locked the doors of both these 
splendid apartments, and gave i;he keys to his 
honsekeeper. 

^^£eep the rooms in order, Mrs. Bichardson," 
fae said, '^ and keep them thoronghly aired ; but 
I shall only nse them when Mr. and Mrs. Mellish 
!Come to me.** 

And haying shnt np these haunted chambers, 
Mr. Floyd retired to that snug little study in 
which he kept his few relics of the sorrowful 
past 

It may be said that the Scottish banker was 
a yery stupid old man, and that he might haye 
inyited the county fiamilies to his gorgeous man- 
sion ; that he might haye summoned his nephews 

and their wiyes, with aU grand nephews and nieces 

* 

appertaining, and might thus haye made the 
place merry with the sound of fresh young yoices, 
and the long corridors noisy with the patter of 
restless little feet. He might haye lured literary 
and artistic celebrities to his lonely hearth-rug, 
and paraded the lions of the London season upon 
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liis yelyet-pile. He miglit haye entered the po- 
litioai arena, and haye had himself nominated 
for Beckenham, Croydon, or West Wickham. 
He might haye done almost anything; for he 
had yery nearly as much money as Aladdin, and 
conld haye carried dishes of uncut diamonds to 
the fiather of any porincess whom he might take 
it into his head to marry. He might haye done 
almost anything, this ridiculous old banker; yet 
he did nothmg but sit brooding oyer his lonely 
heaxth — ^for he was old and feeble, and he sat by 
the fire eyen in the bright summer weather- 
thinking of the daughter who was far away. 

He thanked God for her happy home, for her 
deyoted husband, for her secure and honourable 
position ; and he would haye giyen the last drop 
of his blood to obtain for her these adyantages ; 
but he was, after all, only mortal, and he would 
rather haye had her by his side. 

Why did he not Burronnd himself ^th society, 
as brisk Mrs. Alexander urged, when she found 
him looking pale and care-worn ? 

Why? Because society was not Aurora. Be- 
cause all the brigh^test hon-mols of all the literary 
celebrities who haye eyer walked this earth 
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seemed dull to him when compared with his 
daughter's idlest babble. Literary lions I Politi- 
cal notabilities I Out upon th&m I When Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton and Mr. Charles Dickens 
should call in Mr. Makepeace Thackeray and Mr. 
Wilkie Collins, to assist them in writing a work, 
in fifteen volumes or so, about Aurora, the banker 
would be ready to offer them a handsome sum 
for the copyright. Until then, he cared very 
little for the best book in Mr. Mudie's collection. 
When the members of the legislature should 
bring their political knowledge to bear upon 
Aurora, Mr. Archibald Floyd would be happy 
to listen to them. In the interim, he would have 
yawned in Lord Palmerston's fece or turned his 
back upon Earl BusselL 

The banker had been a ki^d unde, a good 
master, a warm friend, and a generous patron ; 
but he had never loved any creature except his 
wife Eliza and the daughter she had left to his 
care. Life is not long enough to hold many such 
attachments as these ; and the people who love 
very intensely are apt to concentrate the fiill force 
of their affection upon one object For twenty 
years this black-eyed girl had been the idol before 
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^liich the old man had knelt ; and now that the 
divinity is taken away from him, he falls prostrate 
and desolate before the empty shrine. Heaven 
knows how bitterly this beloved child had made 
him suffer, how deeply she had plunged the reck- 
less dagger to the very core of his loving heart, 
and how freely, gladly, tearfully, and hopefully 
he had forgiven her. But she had never atoned 
for the past. It is poor consolation which Lady 
Macbeth gives to her remorsefdl husband when 
she tells him that " what's done cannot be un- 
done ;" but it is painfully and terribly true. 
Aurora could not restore the year which she had 
taken out of her father's life, and which his 
anguish and despair had multiplied by ten. She 
could not restore the equal balance of the mind 
which had once experienced a shock so dreadful 
as to shatter its serenity, as we shatter the 
mechanism of a watch when we let it Ml violently 
to the ground. The watchmaker patches up the 
damage, and gives us a new wheel here, and a 
spring there, and sets the hands going again ; but 
they never go so smoothly as when the watch was 
fresh from the hands of the maker, and they are 
apt to stop suddenly with no shadow of warning. 
VOL. n. K 
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Aurora could not atone. Whatever the nature of 
that girlidi error which made the mystery of her 
life, it was not to be undone. She could more 
easily have baled the ocean dry witii a soup-ladle, 
— and I dare say she would gladly have gOTie to 
work to spoon out the salt water, if by so doing 
she could have undone that bygone mischief. 
But she could not; she could not! Her tears, 
her penitence, her affection, her respect, her 
devotion, could do much ; but they could not do 
this. 

The old banker invited Talbot Bulstrode and 
his young wife to make themselves at home at 
Felden, and drive down to the Woods as freely as 
if the place had been some country mansion of 
their own. They came sometimes, and Talbot 
entertained his great uncle-in-law with the troubles 
of the Cornish miners, while Lucy sat listening to 
her husband's talk with unmitigated reverence and 
delight. Archibald Floyd made his guests very 
welcome upon these occasions, and gave (nrders 
that the oldest and costliest wines in the cellar 
should be brought out for the captain's entertain- 
ment, but sometimes in the very middle of 
Talbot's discourses up^m political economy the 
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old man would sigh wearily, and look with a dimlj 
yearning gaze &,r away over the tree-tops in a 
northward directLon, towards that distant York- 
shire household in which his daughter was the 
que^iL 

Perhaps Mr. Floyd had never quite forgiven 
Talbot Bulstrode for the breaking off of the match 
between him and Aurora. The banker had cer- 
tainly of the two suitors preferred John Mellish; 
but he would have c<Hisidered it only correct if 
Oaptain Bulstrode had retired from the world upon 
the occasion of Aurora's marriage, and broken his 
heart in foreign exile, rather than advertising his 
indifference by a union with poor little Lucy. 
Archibald looked wonderingly at his fair-haired 
niece, as she sat before him in the deep bay- 
window, with the sunshine upon her amber tresses 
and the crisp folds c^ her peach-coloured dress, 
looking for aU the world like one. of the painted 
h^oines so dear to the pre-Baphaelite brotherhood, 
and marvelled how it was that Tidbot could have 
come to admire her. She was very pretty, cer- 
tainly, with pink cheeks, a white nose, and rose- 
coloured nostrils, and a species of beauty which 
consists in very careful finishing cff and picking 

K 2 
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out of the features ; but^ oh, how tame, how cold, 
how weak, beside that ^j^yptian goddess, that 
Assyiian queen with the fladiing eyes and the 
serpentine coils of pnrple-black hair I 

Talbot Bolstrode was Tery calm, very qniet, but 
apparently suffici^itly happy. I iDse that word 
'^sufficiently ^ advisedly. It k a dangerous [thing 
to be too happy. Your high-pressure happiness, 
your sixtynniles-an-hour enjoyment, is apt to burst 
up and come to a bad end. Better the quietest 
parliamentary train, whk^ starts very early in the 
morning and carries its ji^aaeiDgeats safe into the 
tarminus when the shades of nig^t come down, 
than that rabid, roshing exjHesB, which does tihie 
journey in a quarter of the time, but occaaonally 
topples over a banl^ or rides pickaback upon a 
h^gage train, in its fiery impetuosity. 

Talbot Bulstrode was substantially happier with 
Lucy than he ever could have been with Aurora. 
His &ir youi^ wife s undemoiistiatiTe wwshipof 
him soothed and flatt^ed him. Her gaitle 
obedience^ her entire concurrance in his ererr 
thought and whim, set his pride at rest. Sie was 
not eeeentne, she was not impetuous^ If he kft 
her atone all day in the snii^ little house in Hal£- 
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moon Street which he had famished before his 
marriage, he had no fear of her calling for her 
horse and scampering away into Eotten Eow, with 
not so much as a groom to attend upon her. She 
was not strong-minded. She conld be happy 
without the society of Newfoundlands and Skye 
terriers. She did not prefer Landseer's dog- 
pictures above all other examples of modem art. 
She might have walked down Begent Street a 
hundred times without being once tempted to 
loiter upon the curb-stone and bargain with sus- 
picious-looking merchants for a ^'noice leetle 
dawg." She was altogether gentle and womanly, 
and Talbot had no fear to trust her to her own 
sweet willy and no need to impress upon her 
the necessity of lending her feeble little hands to 
the mighty task of sustaining the dignity of the 
Baleigh Bulstrodes. 

She would cling to him sometimes half lovingly, 
half timidly, and, looking up with a pretty depre- 
cating smile into his coldly handsome face, ask 
him, falteringly, if he was really ^ really happy. 

"Yes," my darling girl," the Cornish captain 
would answer, being very well accustomed to the 
question, " decidedly, very happy." 
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His calm busihess-like tone would rather disap*' 
point poor Lucy, and she would vaguely wish that 
her husband had been a little more like the heroes 
in the High-Church novels, and a little less devoted 
to Adam Smith, McCulloch, and the Cornish 
mines. 

" But you don't love me as you loved Aurora, 
Talbot ?" (There were profane people who cor- 
rupted the captain's Christian name into " Tal ;" 
but Mrs. Bulstrode was not more likely to avail 
herself of that disrespectfiil abbreviation than she 
was to address her gracious Sovereign as " Vic") 
"But you don't love me as you loved Aurora, 
Talbot dear ?" the pleading voice would urge, so 
tenderly anxious to be contradicted. 

" Not as I loved Aurora^ perhaps, darling." 

"Not as much?' 

"As much and better, my pet; with a more 
enduring and a wiser lore.' 

If this was a little bit of a fib when the captain 
first said it, is he to be utterly condemned for the 
falsehood? How could he resist the loving blue 
eyes so ready to fill with tears if he had answered 
coldly; the softly pensive voice, treinulous with 
emotion; the earnest face; the caressing hand 
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laid so lightly upon his coat-collar? He must 
}iaTe been more than mortal had he given any but 
loving answers to those loving questions. The 
day soon came when his answers were no longer 
tinged with so much as the shadow of falsehood. 
His little wife crept stealthily,, almost imper- 
ceptibly, into his heart; and if he remembered 
the fever-dream of the past, it was only to rejoice 
in the tranquil security of the present. 

Talbot Bulstrode and his wife were staying at 
Felden Woods for a few days durmg the burning 
July weather, and sat down to dinner with Mr. 
Floyd upon the day succeeding the night of the 
storm. They were disturbed in the very midst of 
that dinner by the unexpected arrival of Mr. and 
Mrs. Mqllish, who rattled up to the door in a hired 
vehicle just as the second course was being placed 
upon the table. 

Archibald Floyd recognized the first murmur of 
his daughter's voice, and ran out into the hall to 
welcome her. 

She showed no eagerness to throw herself into 
her father's arms, but stood looking at John 
Mellish with a weary, absent expression, while the 
stalwart Yorkshireijaan allowed himself to b§ 
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gradually disencmnbered of a chaotic load ci 
tzayeUing-bags, snn-miibrellas, shawls, magazines, 
newspapers, and over-coatsL 

'^My darling my darling!" exclaimed the 
banker, ^'what a happy sorpiise^ what an nnex- 
pected pleasure !" 

She did not answer him, but, with her arms 
about his neck, looked moumfully into his &ce. 

^ She would come," said John Mellish, addressing 
tiimaftlf generally ; ^ she would come. The deuce 
knows why ! But she said ^e must come, and 
what could I do but bring her ? If she asked me 
to take her to the moon, what could I do but take 
her? But she wouldn't bring any luggage to 
q^eak of, because we're going back to-morrow." 

** Groing back to-morrow T repeated Mr. Floyd ; 
^ impossible V 

"Bless your heart T cried John, ** what's im- 
possible to Lolly? If she[ wanted to go to the 
moon, she'd go, don't I teU you ? She'd hare a 
special engine, or a special balloon, or a special 
something or other, and she'd ga When we were 
in Paris she wanted to see the big fountains play ; 
and she told me to write to the Emperor and ask him 
to haye them set going for her. ShedidybyJoye!" 
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Lucy Bulstrode came forward to bid her cousin 
welcome ; but I fear that a sharp jealous pang 
thrilled through that innocent heart at the thought 
that those fatal black eyes were again brought to 
bear upon Talbot's life. 

Mrs. Mellish put her arms about her cousiq as 
tenderly as if she had been embracing a child. 

" You here, dearest Lucy !" she said. " I am 
so very glad !" 

"He loves me," whispered little Mrs. Bulstrode, 
"and I never, never can tell you how good he 
is." 

" Of course not, my darling," answered Aurora, 
drawing her cousin aside while Mr. Mellish &ho6k 
hands with his father-in-law and Talbot Bulstrode. 
" He is the most glorious of princes, the most per- 
fect of saints, is he not ? and you worship him aU 
day; you sing silent hymns in his praise, and 
perform high mass in his honour, and go about 
telling his virtues upon an imaginary rosary. Ah, 
Lucy, how many kinds of love there are ! and who 
shall say which is the best or highest? I see 
plain, blundering John MeUish yonder, with un- 
prejudiced eyes ; I know his every fault, I laugh 
at his every awkwardness. Yes, I laugh now, for 
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he is dropping those things faster than the 
servants can pick them up/' 

She stopped to point to poor John's chaotic 
bnrden. 

" I see all this as plainly as I see the deficiencies 
of the servant who stands behind my chair ; and 
yet I love him with all my heart and soul, and I 
would not have one &ult corrected, or one virtue 
exaggerated, for fear it should make him different 
to what he is." 

Lucy Bulstrode gave a little half-resigned sigh. 

"What a blessing that my poor cousin is 
happy !" she thought ; " and yet how can she be 
otherwise than miserable with that absurd John 
Hellish r 

What Lucy meant, perhaps, was this: — ^How 
could Aurora be otherwise than wretched in the 
companionship of a gentleman who had neither a 
straight nose nor dark hair. Some women never 
outlive that school-girl infatuation for straight 
noses and dark hair? Some girls would have 
rejected Napoleon the Great because he wasn't 
" tall," or would have turned up their noses at the 
author of * Childe Harold ' if they had happened 
to see l^JTn in a stand-up collar. K Lord Byron 
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had never turned down his coUaxs^ would his 
poetry have been as popular as it was ? If Mr* 
Alfred Tennyson were to cut his haiiv would that 
operation modify our opinion of *The Queen of 
the May ' ? Where does that marvellous power of 
association begin and end ? Perhaps there may 
have been a reason for Aurora's contentment with 
her commonplace, prosaic husband. Perhaps she 
had learned at a very early period of her life that 
there are qualities even more valuable than ex- 
quisitely-modelled features or clustering locks. 
Perhaps, having begun to be foolish very early, 
she had outstripped her contemporaries in the 
race, and had earlier learned to be wise. 

Archibald Floyd led his daughter and her 
husband into the dining-room, and the dinner- 
party sat down again with the two unexpected 
guests, and the luke-warm salmon brought in 
again for Mr. and Mrs. Mellish. 

Aurora sat in her old place on her father's right 
hand. In the old girlish days Miss Floyd had 
never occupied the bottom of the table, but had 
loved best to sit close to that foolishly-doting 
parent, pouring out his wine for him in defiance 
of the servants, and doing other Ipving offices 
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which were deliciously inconvenient to the old 
man. 

To-day Aurora seemed especially affectionate. 
That fondly-clinging manner had all its ancient 
charm to the banker. He put down his glass 
with a tremulous hand to gaze at his darling 
chUd, and was dazzled with her beauty, and 
drunken with the happiness of having her near 
him. 

" But, my darling," he said, by-and-by, " what 
do you mean by talking about going back to 
Yorkshire to-morrow T 

"Nothing, papa, except that I mud go," 
answered Mrs. M^Uish, determinedly. 

'* But why come, dear, if you could only stop 
one night T 

" Because I wanted to see you, dearest father, 
and talk to you about — about money matters." 

"That's it," exclaimed John Mellish, with his 
mouth half full of salmon and lobster-sauce. 
"That's it! Money matters! That's all I can 
get out of her. She goes out late last night, and 
roams about the garden, and comes in wet through 
and through, and says she must come to London 
about money matters. What should she want 
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vnth money matters ? If she wants money, she 
can have as much as she wants. She shall write 
the figures, and I'll sign the cheque ; or she shall 
have a dozen blank cheques to fill in just as she 
pleases. What is there upon this earth that I'd 
refuse her ? If she dipped a little too deep, and 
put more money than she could afford upon the 
bay filly, why doesn't she come to me instead of 
bothering you about money matters ? You know 
I said so in the train, Aurora, ever so many times. 
Why bother your poor papa about it ?" 

The poor papa looked wonderingly from his 
daughter to his daughter's husband. What did it 
all mean ? Trouble, vexation, weariness of spirit, 
humiliation, disgra<;e ? 

Ah, Heaven help that enfeebled mind whose 
strength has been shattered by one great shock ! 
Archibald Floyd dreaded the token of a' coming 
storm in every chance cloud on the summer's 
sky. 

"Perhaps I may prefer to spend my own money, 
Mr. John Mellish," answered Aurora, "atid pay 
any foolish bets I have chosen to make out of my 
oum purse, without being under an obligation to 
any one." 
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Mr. Hellish letamed to his sahnon in silence. 

^Theie is no occasion for a great mystery, 
papa," resumed Aurora ; '' I want some money 
£(M- a particular purpose, and I have come to ccm- 
suit with yon about my affiuis. lliere is notiiing 
yery extraordinary in that, I suppose T 

Mrs. John Mellish tossed her head, and flung 
this sentence at the assembly, as if it had been a 
challenge. Her mann^ was so defiant, that eyen 
Talbot and Lucy felt called upon to respond with 
a gentle dissenting murmur. 

^ No, no, of course not ; nothing more naturat," 
muttered the captain; but he was thinkiiig all 
the time, — ^ Hiank God I married Hie other one." 

After dinner the little party strolled out of the 
diawing-room windows on to the lawn, and away 
towards that iron bridge upon which Aurora had 
stood, with her dog by her side, less than two 
years ago, on the occasion of Talbot Bulstrode's 
second visit to Felden Woods. Lingering upon 
that bridge on this tranquH summer's evening, 
what could the captain do but think of that Sep- 
tember day, barely two years agone ? Barely two 
years ! not two years ! And how much had been 
done and thought and suffered since ! How con- 
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temptible was the narrow space of time! yet 
what terrible eternities of anguish, what xjenturies 
of heart-break, had been compressed into that 
pitiM sum of days and weeks ! When the frau- 
dulent partner in some house of business puts 
the money which is not his own upon a Derby 
fiayourite, and goes home at night a loser, it is 
strangely diflScult for that wretched defaulter to 
believe that it is not twelve hours since he tra- 
velled the road to Epsom confident of success, 
and calculating how he should invest his winnings. 
Talbot Bulstrode was very silent, thinking of the 
influence which this family of Felden Woods had 
had upon his destiny. His little Lucy saw that 
silence and thoughtfulness, and, stealing softly to 
her husband, linked her arm in Us. She had a 
right to do it now. Yes, to pass her little soft 
white hand under his coat-sleeve, and even look 
up, almost boldly, in his face. 

**Do you remember when you first came to 
Felden, and we stood upon this very bridge ?' she 
asked : for she too had been thinking of that far- 
away time in the bright September of '57. "Do 
you remember, Talbot dear ?' 

She had drawn him away from the banker and 
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his children, in order to ask this all-important 
question. 

" Yes, perfectly, darling. As well as I remem- 
ber your graceful figure seated at the piano in 
the long drawing-room, with the sunshine on your 
hair." 

"You remember that! — ^you remember me!" 
exclaimed Lucy, rapturously. 

" Very well, indeed." 

"But I thought — that is, I know — ^that yon 
were in love with Aurora then." 

'a think not." 

" You only think not ?" 

"How can I tell!" cried Talbot. ''I freely 
confess that my first recollection connected with 
this place is of a gorgeous black-eyed creature, 
with scarlet in her hair; and I can no more 
disassociate her image from Felden Woods than I 
can, with my bare right hand, pluck up the trees 
which give the place its name. But if you enter- 
tain one distrustful thought of that pale shadow of 
the past, you do yourself and me a grievous 
wrong. I made a mistake, Lucy; but, thank 
Heaven ! I saw it in time." 

It is to be observed that Captaiu Bulstrode was 
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always peculiarly demonstrative in his gratitude to 
Providence for his escape from the bonds which 
were to have united him to Aurora. He also 
made a great point of the benign compassion in 
which he held John Mellish. But in despite 
of this, he was apt to be rather captious and 
quarrelsomely disposed towards the Yorkshireman ; 
and I doubt if John's little stupidities and weak- 
ness were, on the whole, very displeasing to him. 
There are some wounds which never quite heal. 
The jagged flesh may reunite ; cooling medicines 
may subdue the inflammation; even the scar 
left by the dagger-tbrust may wear away, until it 
disappears in that gradual transformation which 
every atom of us is supposed by physiologists to 
undergo; but the wound has been, and to the 
last hour of our lives there are unfavourable winds 
which can make us wince with the old pain. 

Aurora treated her cousin's husband with the 
calm cordiality which she might have felt for a 
brother. She bore no grudge against him for the 
old desertion ; for she was happy with her hus- 
band. She was happy with the man who loved 
and believed in her, with a strength of confidence 
which had survived every trial of his simple faith, 
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His. yrfUA and Lucy nmodeied aumy amcH^ the 
flowcT-beds by the inder-dde, leaTii^ the gentle- 
men on the bridge. 

** So yoQ are Tcay, TCfy happy, my Lney T' said 




'^ Oh, yeSy y eSy dear. Hoiroooldl beothemider 
Talbot 18 80 good to me. I know, of comse, that 
he lored yoa firat, and thai he doesn't lore me 
qoite — in the same way, yon know — p^bapa^ in 
£Mt — not as mnch.'' Lncy Bolstzode wts nerer 
tired of harping on this nnfintonate minor string. 
** Bot I am very happy. Yon mnst come and see 
na, AoToia dear. Oar boose is aofwettyr 
. Mrs. Bnlstode hereiqwrn entered into a detailed 
descripticm of the fomitare and dectnaticHis in 
Halfinoon Street, which is perhiqps scarcely worthy 
of record* Aurora listened rather absently to the 
long catalogue of upholstery, and yawned scTend 
times before her cousin had fini^ed; 

" It's a Tery pretty house, I dare say, Lucy," 
she said at last^ ** and John and I will be Tery 
^ad to come and see you some day. I wonder, 
Lncy, if I were to come in any trouble or dis- 
grace to your door, whether you would turn me 
away?* 
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.' "Trouble! disgrace!" repeated Lucy looking 
frightened. 

**You wouldn't turn me away, Lucy, would 
you ? No ; I know you better than that. You'd 
let me in secretly, and hide me away in one of 

« 

the servants' bedrooms, and bring me food by 
stealth, for fear the captain should discover the 
forbidden guest beneiith his roof. You'd serve 
two masters, Liicy, in fear and trembling." 

Before Mrs. Bulstrode could make any answer 
to this extraordinary speech the approach of the 
gentlemen interrupted the femiiiine conference. 

It was scarcely a lively evening, this July 
sunset at Felden Woods. Archibald Floyd's 
gladness in his daughter's presence was something 
damped by the peculiarity of her visit; John 
Mellish had some shadowy remnants of the 
previous night's disquietude hanging about him ; 
Talbot Bulstrode was thoughtful and moody ; and 
poor little Lucy was tortured by vague fears of 
her brilliant cousin's influence. I don't suppose 
that any member of that " attenuated " assembly 
felt very much regret when the great clock in 
the stable-yard struck eleven, and the jingling 
bedroom candlesticks were brought mto the.roonu 
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Talbot and his wife were the first to say good, 
night. AjaooL lingered at her &ther's side, and 
John MdQish looked donbtfolly at his dashing 
white sergeant, waiting to receive the word of 
command. 

^Yon may go, John," she said; **I want to 
qpeak to papa." 

•* But I can wait, Lolly" 

^On no account," answered Mrs. MeUish 
sharply. *^ I am going into papa's study to haye 
a quiet confiEibulation with him. What end 
would be gained by your waiting? YouVe been 
yawning in our faces all the ey^ung. You're 
tired to death, I know, John ; so go at once, my 
]»ecious pet, and leaye papa and me to discuss 
our money matters." She pouted her rosy lips, 
and stood upon tiptoe, while thebig Yorkshireman 
kissed her. 

^How you do henpeck me;, Lolly!" he said 
rather sheepishly. ** Grood-night, sir. Grod bleas 
you! Take care of my darling." 

He diook hands with Mr. Floyd, parting from 
him with that half-affectionate, half-reyerent 
ipanner which he always displayed to Aurora's 
fither. Mrs. Mellish stood for some moments 
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silelit atid tnotionless, looking after her husband ; 
while her father, watching her looks, tried to 
read their meaning. 

How quiet are the tragedies of real life I That 
dreadful scene between the Moor and his Ancient 
takes place in the open street of Cyprus, according 
to modem usage. I can scarcely fancy Othello and 
lago debating about poor Desdemona's honesty in 
St. Paul's Churchyard, or even in the market- 
place of a country town ; but perhaps the Cyprus 
street was a dull one, a cul-de-saOf it may be, or at 
least a deserted thoroughfare, something like that 
in which Monsieur Melnotte falls upon the shoulder 
of General Damas and sobs out his lamentations. 
But our modern tragedies seem to occur indoors, 
and in places where we should least look for scenes 
of horror. Who can forget that tempestuous 
scene of jealous fury and mad violence which 
took place in a second floor in Northumberland 
Street, while the broad daylight was streaming 
in through the dusty windows, and the common 
London cries ascending from the pavement 
below? 

Any chance traveller driving from Beckenham 
to West Wickham would have looked, perhaps 
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enTioaaly, at the Felden maosioii, and sighed to 
be lord of that fSEur expanse ci park and garden ; 
yet I doubt if in the county of Kent there was any 
creature more disturbed in mind than Archibald 
Floyd the banker. Those few moments during 
which Aurora stood in thoughtful silence were as 

so many hours to his anxious mnuL At last she 
spoke. 

^Will you come to the study, papa?* she 
said; ''this room is so l»g, and so dimly 
lifted. I always fancy there are listeners in the 
comers" 

She did not wait for an answer; but led the way 
to a room upon the other side of the hall, — the 
room in which she and her fiither had been so long 
closeted together upon the night before her de- 
parture tor Paris. The crayon portrait of Eliza 
Floyd looked down upon Archibald and his 
daughter. The &ce wore so bright and genial a 
smile that it was difiBcult to belieye that it was the 
face of the dead. 

The banker was the first to speak. 

''My darling girl," he said, "what is it you 
want with me ?^ 

" Money, papa. Two thousand pounds.'' 
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She checked his gesture of suiprisey and re- 
Bomed before he could interrapt her. 

** The monej you settled upon me on my mar- 
riage with John Hellish is inyested in our own 
bank, I know. I know, too, that I can draw npon 
my account when and how I please; but I thought 
that if I wrote a cheque for two thousand pounds 
the unusual amount might attsract attention, — and 
it might possibly &11 into your hands. Had this 
occurred you would perhaps haye been alarmed, at 
any rate astonished. I thought it best, therefore, 
to come to you myself and ask you for the money, 
especially as I must have it in notes.'' 

Archibald Floyd grew very pale. He had been 
standing while Aurora spoke ; but as she finished 
he dropped into a chair near his little office table, 
and resting his elbow upon ati open desk leaned 
his head cm his hand. 

** What do you want money for, my dear T* he, 
asked gravely. 

^Never mind that, papa. It is my money, is it 
not ; and I may spend itas I please ?" 

"Certainly, my dear, certainly," he answered, 
with some slight hesitation. ^You shall spend 
whatever you please. I am rich enough to indulge 
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any whim of yours, however foolish, however ex- 
travagant. But your marriage settlement wa» 
rather intended for the benefit of your children — 
than — ^than for — anything of this kind; and I 
scarcely know if you are justified in touching it 
without your husband's permission ; especiaUy as 
your pin-money is really large enough to enable 
you to gratify any reasonable wish." 

The old man pushed his gray hair away from 
his forehead with a weary action and a tremulous 
hand. Heaven knows that even in that desperate 
moment Aurora took notice of the feeble hand and 
the whitening hair. 

" Give me the money, then, papa," she said. 
" Give it me from your own purse. You are rich 
enough to do that" 

** Eich enough 1 Yes, if it were twenty times the 
simi," answered the banker slowly. Then, with a 
.sudden burst of passion, he exclaimed, " Aurora, 
Aurora ! why do you treat me so badly ? Have I 
been so cruel a father that you can't confide in me ? 
Aurora, why do you want this money ?" 

She clasped her hands tightly together, and 
stood looking at him for a few moments irreso- 
lutely. 
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** I cannot tell you," she said, with grave deter- 
mination. " If I were to tell you — ^what — ^what I 
think of doing, you might thwart me in my pur- 
pose. Father ! father !" she cried, with a sudden 
change in her voice and manner, " I am hemmed 
in on every side by diflSculty and danger ; and 
there is only one way of escape— except death. 
Unless I take that one way, I must die, lam 
very young, — ^too young and happy, perhaps, to 
die willingly. Give me the means of escape." 

" You mean this sum of money ?" 

" Yes." 

" You have been pestered by some connection — » 
some old associate of — ^his ?" 

"Nol" 

"What then?" 

" I cannot tell you." 

They were silent for some moments. Archibald 
Floyd looked imploringly at his child, but she did 
not answer that earnest gaze. She stood before 
him with a proudly downcast look : the eyelids 
drooping over the dark eyes, not in shame, not in 
humiliation; only in the stem determination to 
avoid being subdued by the sight of her father's 
distress. 
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Aurora," he said at last, " ^hy not take the 
wisest and the safest step ? Why not tell John 
Mellish the truth ? The danger would disappear ; 
the difficulty would be overcome. If you are per- 
secuted by this low rabble, who so fit as he to act 
for you? Tell him, Aurora— tell him aU r 

"No, no, nor 

She lifted her hands and clasped them upon her 
pale face. 

*^ No, no ; not for all this wide world !" she 
cried. 

" Aurora," said Archibald Floyd, with a gather- 
ing sternness upon his face, which overspread the 
old man's benevolent countenance like some dark 
cloud, — " Aurora, — God forgive me for saying such 
words to my own child, — ^but I must insist upon 
your telling me that this is ho new infatuation, no 

new madness, which leads you to '' He was 

unable to finish his sentence. 

Mrs. Mellish dropped her hands firom before her 
face, and looked at him with her eyes flashing fire, 
and her cheeks in a crimson blaze. 

" Father," die cried, " how dare you ask me such 
a question? New infatuation! New madness! 
Have I suffered so little, do you think, from the 
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folly of my youth ? Have I paid so small a price 
for the mistake of my girlhood, that yon should 
hare cause to say these words to me to-night ?^ Do 
I come of so bad a race," she said, pointing indig- 
nantly to her mother's portrait, " that you should 
think so vilely of me ? Do I '* 

Her tragical appeal was rising to its climax, when 
she dropped suddenly at her father's feet, and burst 
into a tempest of sobs. 

" Papa, papa, pity me I" she cried ; " pity me T' 

He raised her in his arms, and drew her to him, 
and comforted her, as he had comforted her for the 
loss of a Scotch terrier-pup twelve years before, 
when she was small enough to sit on his knee, and 
nestle her head in his waistcoat. 

" Pity you, my dear 1" he said, " What is there 
I would not do for you to save you one moment's 
sorrow? If my worthless life could help you; 
if " 

"You wiU give me the money, papa?' she 
asked, looking up at him half coaxingly through 
her tears. 

" Yes, my darling ; to-morrow morning." 

" In bank-notes ?' 

" In any manner you please. But, Aurora, why 
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see these people ? Why listen to their disgraceful 
demands? Why not tell the truth T 

Ah, why, indeed!" she said thoughtfully. 

Ask me no questions, dear papa; but let me 
have the money to-morrow, and I promise you that 
this shall be the very last you hear of my old 
troubles." 

She made this promise with such perfect confi- 
dence that her father was in3pired with a faint ray 
of hope. 

" Come, darling papa," she said ; " your room is 
near mine ; let us go up-staurs together." 

She entwined her arm in his, and led him up 
the broad staircase; only parting from him at the 
door of his room. 

Mr. Floyd summoned his daughter into the study 
early the next morning, while Talbot Bulstrode 
was opening his letters, and Lucy strolling up and 
down the terrace with John MellisL 

" I have telegraphed for the money, my dar- 
ling," the banker said. *' One of the clerks will be 
here with it by the time we have finished break&st." 

Mr. Floyd was right. A card inscribed with the 
name of a Mr. Greorge Martin was brought to him 
during break&st 
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"Ml*. Martin will be good enongli to wait in my 
study," lie said. 

Aurora and her father found the clerk seated at 
the open window, looking admiringly through 
festoons of foliage, which clustered round the frame 
of the lattice, into the richly-cultivated garden. 
Felden Woods was a sacred spot in the eyes of the 
junior clerks in Lombard Street, and a drive to 
Beckenham in a Hansom cab on a fine summer's 
morning, to say nothing of such chance refresh- 
ment as pound-cake and old Madeira, or cold fowl 
and Scotch ale, was considered no small treat. 

Mr. George Martin, who was labouring under 
the temporary affiction of being only nineteen 
years of age, rose in a confused flutter of respect 
and surprise, and blushed very violently at sight of 
Mrs. MellisL 

Aurora responded to his reverential salute with 
such a pleasant nod as she might have bestowed 
upon the younger dogs in the stable-yard, and 
seated herself opposite to him at the little table by 
the window. It was such an excruciatingly narrow 
table that the crisp ribbons about Aurora's muslin 
dress rustled against the drab trousers of the 
junior clerk as Mrs. Mellish sat down. 
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The young man unlocked a little morocco poach 
which he wore suspended &om a strap across his 
shoulder, and produced a roll of crisp notes ; so 
crisp, so white and new, that, in their unsullied 
freshness, they looked more like notes on the 
Bank of Elegance than the circulating medium of 
this busy, money-making nation. 

" I have brought the cash for which you tele- 
graphed, sir," said the derk. 

Very good, Mr. Martin," answered the banker. 

Here is my cheque ready written for you. The 
notes are — '■ — ?' 

" Twenty fifties, twenty-five twenties, fifty tens," 
the derk said glibly. 

Mr. Floyd took the little bundle of tissue-paper, 
and counted the notes with the professional rapidity 
which he still retained. 

** Quite correct^" he said, ringing the bell, 
which was speedily answered by a simpering foot- 
man. ''Give this gentleman some lunch. You 
will find the Madeira very good," he added kindly, 
turning to the blushing junior ; ^it's a wine that 
is dying out ; and by the time yotfre my age, Mr. 
Martin, you won't be able to get such a glass as I 
can offer you to-day. Grood morning." 
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Mr. George Martin clutched his hat nervously 
from the empty chair on which he had placed it, 
knocked down a heap of papers with his elbow, 
bowed, blushed, and stumbled out of the room, 
under convoy of the simpering footman, who 
nourished a profound contempt for the young men 
from the " hoflSce." 

" Now, my darling," said Mr. Floyd, ** here is 
the money. Though, mind, I protest against ^" 

**No, no, papa, not a word,^' she interrupted; 
" I thought that was all settled last night." 

He sighed with the same weary sigh as on the 
night before, and seating himself at his desb^ 
dipped a pen into the ink. 

" What are you going to do, papa ?" 

" I'm only going to take the numbers of the 
notes." 

" There is no occasion." 

" There is always occasion to be business-like," 
said the old man firmly, as he checked the num- 
bers of the notes one by one upon a slieet of paper 
with rapid precision. 

Aurora paced up and down the room impatiently 
while this operation was going forward. 

" How difficult it has been to me to get this 
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money !" she exclaimed. ^^ If I had been the wife 
and daughter of two of the poorest men in Chris* 
tendom, I could scarcely haye had more tronble 
about this two thousand pounds. And now you 
keep me here while you number the notes, not 
one of which is likely to be exchanged in this 
country." 

^^ I learnt to be business-like when I was Tery 
young, Aurora," answered Mr. Hoyd, '^ and I hare 
noTer been able to forget my old habits." 

He completed his task in defiance of his daugh- 
ttf 's impatience^ and handed her the packet of 
notes when he had done. 

*^ I will keep the list of numbers^ my dear," he 
said. ''If I were to giro it to you, you would 
most likely lose it" 

He folded the dieet of paper and put it in a 
drawer of his desk. 

'' Twenty years hence, Aunxa," he said, ** should 
I liTe so long^ I should be able to produce thk 
paper, if it were wanted." 

•* Which it never will be, you dear methodical 
papa," answered Aunxa. ''My troubles are ended 
now. Tes^" she added, in a grarer tone, ^ I pray 
God that my trouUes may be ended now." 
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She encircled her arms about her £etther's neck, 
and kissed him tenderly, ^ 

" I must leave you, dearest, to-day," she said ; 
"you must not ask me why, — ^you must ask 
me nothing ! You must only love and trust me, 
— ^as my poor John trusts me, — ^fiEuthftdly, hope- 
fully, through everything." 
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VBAPTERYIL 

CAFTAIS FBODDEB. 

While flie Dtmcasfer express was camring Mr. 
and Mrs. Mellisli northwards, another express 
joamejed from Lhrerpool to Lcmdcm with its load 
of paaeengersL 

Amongst these passengers there was a cettain 
broad-shooldered and rather han-^iecked indiri- 
dnal, who attracted considerable attention during 
the joamer, and was an object ct some intere^ to 
his fellow-traTeDers and the railwar officials at 
, the two or tibree stataons where the train stopped. 

He was a man ot about fifty years oi age, bat 
his resa:» were worn Teiyl^fatlT, and onlyreccRded 
by som^ wandering streaks and patches of gray 
mnf/a^ im thick bhie-black stnbble of hair. 
Hk f^/mp1ieiaany natnrally dark, had become of 
soch a bronzed and coppery tint by perpetual 
0xpotme to meridian sons, tropical hot winds, the 
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fiery breath of the amocm, and the many other 
trifling ittconTeniences attendant upon an outrdoor 
life, as to cause him to be frequently mistaken for 
the inliabitant of s(^Qie>one of those countries in 
which the complexion of the natives fluctuates 
between burnt sienna, 'Indian red^^and Vandyke 
brown. But it was rarely long before he took an 
opportunity to rectify this mistake, and to express 
that hearty contempt and aversion for aHLfurrinerd 
which is natural to the unspoiled and misophistih 
cated Briton. 

Upon this particular occasion he had not been 
half an hour in the society of his fellow-passengers 
before he had informed them that he was a native 
of Liverpool, and the captain of a merchant vessel 
trading, in a manner of speaking, he said, every- 
where ; that he had run away from his father and 
his home at a very early period of his life ; and 
had shifted for himself in different parts of the 
globe ever since: that his Christian name was 
Samuel and his surname Prodder, and that his 
father had been, like himself, a captain in the 
merchant's service. He chewed so mudi tobacco 
and drank so mnch fiery Jamaica rum from a 
pooke^p*,! ia the fa J* of hi. coa.«««on, 
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that the first-class comparfment in whicli he sat 
was odorous with the compoimd perfhme. But he 
was such a hearty, loud-spoken fellow, and there 
was such a pleasant twinMe in his black eyes, 
that the passengers (with the exception of one 
crusty old lady) treated him with great good- 
humour, and listened very patiently to his talk. 
» •' " Chewin* aint smokin', you know, is it ?" he 
said^ with a great gufiaw, as he cut himself a 
terrible block of Cavendish ; « and railway com- 
panics aint got any laws against that. They can 
put a fellow's pipe out, but he can chew his quid 
in their faces ; though I won't say which is wust 
for their carpets, neither." 

I am sorry to be compelled to confess that this 
brown-yisaged merchant-captain, who said timsty 
and chewed Cavendish tobacco, was uncle to Mrs. 
John Mellish of Mellish Park ; and that the 
motive for this very journey was neither more nor 
less than his desire to become acquainted with 
his niece. 

He imparted this hct — b8 well as much other 
ioformation relating to himseli^ his tastes, habits, 
adventures, opinions, and sentiments — to his tra- 
▼dling companions in the course of the journey. 
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** Do you know for why I'm going to London by 
this identical train ?" he asked generally, as the 
passengers settled themselves into their places 
after taking refreshment at Bngby. 

The gentlemen looked oyer their newspapers at 
the talkative sailor, and a young lady looked up 
from her book ; but nobody volunteered to specu- 
late an opinion upon the mainspring of Mr. Prod- 
der's actioDS. 

" m tell you for why," resumed the merchant 
captain, addressing the assembly, as if in answer 
to their eager questioning. ^*Vm going to see 
my niece, which I have never seen before. When 
I ran away from father's ship, the Ventur^samef 
nigh upon forty year ago^ and went aboard the 
craft of a captain by the name of Mobley, which 
was a good master to me for many a day, I had 
a little sister as I had left behind at Liverpool, 
which was dearer to me than my life." He 
paused to refresh himself with rather a demonstra- 
tive sip from the pocket-pistol. '* But if yow," he 
continued generally, ^ if you had a father that'd 
fetch you a clout of the head as soon as look at 
you, t/ou'd run away perhaps ; and so did L I 
took the opportunity to be missin' one night as 
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tiAet wwB ifftlin* nil fiivi TTamiovlii Hjxboar; 
md not flettm* lliai inoBdeifiil sine Ift me wfaidi 
wane fbHa do bj dieir onlj sods, be di^edhis 
snciiar wiifaoiit atoppin' to nk many qoKtians, 
adleftmelndm'moneofllieUlle aHers iriiich 
est die Town of Tknnoadi flnoi^h and acraaSy 
Wte ibej exA ihe catkea Aej make Hioe. Thexe 
WWB maiTf^ in Tannoudi Ihat knew me, and tibere 
wasn't one tbat didn't aaj, 'Sazre hira ngbt,' 
lAen tbej heard how Fd giren £idier the filq> ; 
aad Ihe next da j CSip'en MoUef gave me a both 

Xc Prodden^ain pansed to partake <rf lefredi- 
ment fiom his portable wpaArfAaXy and this time 
fdaktij handed Ihe podoei-pirtcd to the ecmipanj. 
^2Iow peAaps yonH not bdiefe me," he le- 
anmed, aflser his fiiendlj offisr had been lefbsed, 
aad die iridKr-eoreied xeasd ie|Jaeed in his 
ei^acioas podo^ — -^yon won't peth^is believe 
me when I tdl yon, aa I tell jon candid, that np 
to laat SatoidaT wedc I never could find the time 
the opportuni ty to go bad^ to lipopool, and 
afler the little sister that Td I^ no hi^ier 




ttan the kitdien table, and that had cried fit to 
Iweak her poor little heart lAen I irent awmy« 
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But whether you belieye it or whether you don't, 
it's as true as gospel/' cried the sailor, thumping 
his ponderous fist upon the padded elbow of the 
compartment in which he sat; ^4t's as true as 
gospel. I've coasted America, North and South ; 
I'ye* carried West-Indian goods to the East Indie&f, 
and East-Indian goods to the West Indies; I've 
traded in Norwegian goods between Norway and 
Hull ; I've carried SheflSeld goods firom Hull to 
South America ; Fve traded betvreen all manner 
of countries and all manner of docks ; but some- • 
how or other I've never had the time to spare to 
go on shore at Liverpool, and find out the narrow 
little street in which I left my sister Ehza, nO' 
higher than the table, more than forty years ago, 
until last Saturday was a week. Last Saturday 
was a week I touched at Liverpool with a cargo of 
fiirs and poll-parrots, — ^what you may call fancy 
goods; and I said to my mate, I said, ^rUteU 
you what I'll do, Jlick; I'U go ashore, and see my 
little sister Eliza.' " 

He paused once more, and a softening change • 
came over the brightness of his black eyes. This 
time he did not apply himself to the pocket-pistol, . 
Tins' time he brusAied.tha back of his brotm hand . 
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aison liis ^e4ttiies, and bioi^t it siray ^with 
a drop or two ot moietiiie glittering npon the 
faronzed skin. Etca Ids Toioe was danged wboi 
he ctmtiniied, and had mellowed to a lidier and 
moie moomfid depth, nntil it Terjr much resem- 
Ued the melodious utterance which tm&xty-ime 
jeais belore had aaaasted to render Miss EUza 
Befciral the popolar tn^j^edian of the FresUm and 
Biadfbid ciicuiL 

^God foigire me," oontinned the saikR-, in that 
altered Tmce; ^bnt throi^^ioiit my Toyages Td 
ner^ thoi^^ of my sister Eliza hot in two ways; 
sometimes ime, acmietimes ^oQMsr, One way of 
ddnkmg ct hex, and expecting to see her, was 
as the little suter that Fd I^ not altered by 
so mnch as one lock of her hair bmig chained 
from the identical coil into which it was twisted 
the morning she cried and dang about me on 
board the Veniwt'game, baring come aboard to 
wish fiither and me goodrbye. Perhaps I oftenest 
thought of her in this way. An^iow, it was 
in this way, and no otber, that I alwajrs saw 
her in my dreams. The other way of tbinlriiig 
of ho; and expectin' to see her, was as a hand- 
fall-grown, bazom, mamed woman, with 
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a i^roop of sauey children hanging on to her apron- 
string, and every one of em askin' what Unde 
Samuel had brought 'em from foreign parte. Of 
course this fancy was the most rational of the 
two ; but the other fancy, of the little child with 
the long black curly hair, would come to me very 
often, especially at night when all was quiet 
aboard, and when I took the wheel in a speU 
while the helmsman turned in. Lord bless you, 
ladies and gentlemen ! many a time of a starlight 
night, when we've been in them latitudes where 
the stars are brighter than common, I've seen 
the floating mists upon the water take the very, 
shape of that light figure of a little girl in a 
white pinafore, and come skipping towards me 
across the waves. I don't mean that I've seen 
a ghost, you know ; but I miean that I could have 
seen one if I'd had the mind, and that I've seen 
as much of a one as folks ever do see upon this, 
earth: the ghoste of their own memories and' 
their own sorrows, mixed up with the miste of 
the sea or the shadows of the trees wavin' back- 
\trds and for'ards in the moonlight, or a white 
curtain agen a window, or something of that sort. 
Well, I was such a precious, old fool with these 
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&Dcies and fantige,"— Mr. Samuel Prodder seemed 
rather to joide himBelf upon the latter word, as 
aomethiog out of the common, — "that when I 
went ashore at LiTerpool, last Saturday was a 
week, I oouldn't keep my eyes off the little girls 
in white pinafores as passed me by in the streets, 
iJiiukiu' to see my Eliza skippin' along, with her 
hlaok curls Syin' in the wind, and a bit of chalk, 
to play hop-scotch with, in her hand ; bo I was 
obliged to say to myself, quite serious, ' Now, 
Samuel Prodder, the little giil you're a lookin' 
for must be fifty years of age, if she's a day, 
and it's more than likely that she's left o£f playin' 
hop«cotch and wesrin' white pinafores by this 
time.' If I hadn't kept repeatin' tMs, internally 
like, all the way I went^ I should have stopped 
half the little girls in LireTpool to ask 'em if 
their name was Eliza, and if they'd ever had 
a brother as ran away and was lost. I bad only 
one liioaght of how to set about findin' her, 
and that was to walk straight to ibe back street 
in which I remembered leavtn' her forty years 
hefote. . I'd, BO tiunght that tiuwe forty years 
could make any more change tiian to change 
har from a girl to a woman, and it;8eemed almost 
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stitiiige to me that they could make as muoh 
change as that There \ras one thing I never 
tiionght of ; and if my heart beat loud and quick 
when I knocked at the little front-door of the 
yery identical house in which weM lodged, it was 
with nothing but hope and joy. The forty years 
that had sent railways spinning all over England 
hadn't made much difference in the old house; 
it was forty years dirtier, perhaps, and forty years 
shabbier, and it stood in the very heart of the 
town instead of on the edge of ihe open country ; 
but, exceptin' that, it was pretty much the same ; 
and I expected to see the same landlady come 
to open the door, with the same dirty artificial 
flowers in her cap, and the same old slippers down 
at heel scrapin' after her along the bit of oilcloth. 
It gave me a kmd of a turn when I didn't see 
this identical landlady, though she'd have been 
turned a hundred years old if she'd been alive ; 
and I might have prepared myself for the disap- 
pointment if I'd thought of that, but I hadnt ; 
and when the door was opened by a young 
woman with sandy hair, brushed backwards as 
if she'd been a Chinese, and no eyebrows to speak 
ofj I did feel disappointed. The young woman 
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liad a baby in her anns, a black-eyed baby, with 
its eyes opened ao wide that it seemed as if it 
had been very much surprised mth the look of 
things .on first comin' into the world, and hadn't 
qnite recovered itself yet ; so I thought to myself, 
as soon as I clapped eyes on the little one, why, 
as sure as a gun, that's my sister Eliza'a baby; 
and my sister Eliza's married, and lives here 
still. But the young woman bad never beard 
the name of Frodder, and didn't think there 
was anybody in the neighbom-hood as ever had. 
I felt my heart, which had been beatin' louder 
and quicker every minnte, stop all of a sudden 
when she said this, and seemed to drop down like 
a dead weight; but I thanked her for her civil 
answers to my questions, and went on to the next 
house to inquire there. I might have saved 
myself the trouble, for I made the same inquiries 
at every house on each side of the street, going 
straight Irom door lo door, till the people thought 
I was a sea-&tin' tax-gatherer ; hut nobody bad 
never heard the name of Frodder, and the oldest 
inhabitant in the street hadn't lived there ten 
years. I was quite dislieartened when I left 
the neighbourhood, which had once been so 
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familiar^ and which seemed so strange and small 
and mean and shabby now. I'd had so little 
thought of failing to find Eliza in the very house 
in which Td left her, that Fd made no plans 
beyond. So I was brought to a dead stop ; and 
I went back to the tavern where I'd left my 
carpet-bag, and I had a chop brought me for 
my dinner, and I sat with my knife and fork 
before me thinkin' what I was to do next. When 
Eliza and I had parted forty years before, I 
remembered father leavin' her in charge of a 
sister of my mother's (my poor mother had been 
dead a year), and I thought to myself, the only 
chance there is left for me now is to find Aunt 
Sarah." 

By the time Mr. Prodder arrived at this stage 
of his narrative his listeners had dropped off 
gradually, the gentlemen returning to their news- 
papers, and the young lady to her book, until 
the merchant-captain found himself reduced to 
communicate his adventures to one goodnatured- 
looking young fellow, who seemed interested in 
the brown-faced sailor, and encouraged him every 
now and then with an assenting nod or a friendly 
"Ay, ay, to be sure." 
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" ' The only chanfte I can^see,' ses I," contiimed 
Mr. Proddet, "'ia to find aunt Sarab.' I found 
aunt Sarah. She'd been keepin' a shop in the 
general line when I went away forty year ago, and 
she was keepin' the same shop in the general line 
when I came back last Saturday week ; and there 
was the same flyblown handbilk of ufaips that 
was to sail immediate, and that had sailed two 
year ago, accordin' to the date upon the bills; 
and the same wooden Bagar-loaveg wrapped np 
in white paper ; and the same lattice-wotk gate, 
with a bell that rang as loud as if it was meant 
to give the alarm to all Liverpool as well as to 
my aunt Sarah in the parlour behind the shop. 
The poor old soul was standing behind the coun- 
ter, serving two ounces of tea to a customer, when 
I went in. Forty years had made so much 
change in her, that I shouldn't have known her 
if I hadn't known the diop. She wore black 
curls upon her forehead, and a brooch like a 
brass butterfly in the middle of the curls, where 
the parting ought to have been, ami she wore 
B beard ; and the curls were false, bat the beard 
wasn't ; and her voice was very deep, and rather 
manly, and she seemed to me to have grown 
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manly altogether in the fDity years tliat I'd been 
away. She tied up the two ounces of tea, and 
then asked me what I pleased to want I told 
her that I was little Bam, and that I wanted my 
sister Eliza." 

The merchant-<»ptain paused, and looked out 
of the window for upwards of five minutes before 
he resumed his story. When he did resume it, 
he spoke in a very low voice, and in short 
detached sentences, as if he couldn't trust himself 
with long ones for fear he should break down in 
the middle of them. 

"Eliza had been dead one-and-twenty years. 
Aunt Sarah told me air About it. She'd tried 
the artificial flower-makin' ; and she hadn't Hked 
it. And she'd turned play-actress. And when 
she was nine^and-twenty, she'd married ; she'd 
married a gentleman that had no end of money ; 
and she'd gone to live at a fine place somewheres 
in Kent. I've got the name of it wrote down in 
my memorandum-book. But she'd been a good 
and generous friend to aunt Sarah; and aunt 
Sarah was to have gone to Kent to see her, 
and to stop all the summer with her. But while 
aunt was getting ready to go for tiiat very visit, 
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my sister Eliza died, leaving s dangliter behind 
her, which is the niece that Tm goin' to see. I 
eat down upon the three-legged -vrooden stool 
against Ihe connter, and hid my face in my 
hands ; and I thought of the little girl that I'd 
seen playin' at hop-scotch forty years before, 
until I tlLought my heart would burst; but I 
didn't shed a tear. Aont Sarah took a big 
brooch out of her collar, and showed me a ring 
of black hair behind a bit of glass, with a gold 
&ame round it. 'Mr. Floyd had this brooch 
made a purpose for me,' she said ; ' be has always 
been a liberal gentleman to me, and lie comes 
down to Liverpool once in two or three years, 
and takes tea with me in yon back parlour ; and 
I've no call to keep a shop, for he allows me 
a handsome income; but I should die of the 
mopes if it wasn't for the business.' There was 
!E]liza's name and the date of her death engraved 
upon the back of the brooch. I tried to re- 
member where Td been and what I'd been doing 
that year. But I couldn't, sir. All the life that 
I looked back upon seemed muddled and mixed 
1^ like a dream ; and I could only think of the 
little sister Vi eaid good-bye to, aboard the Fen- 
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iur'some forty years before. I got round by little 
and little, and I was able half an hour afterwards 
to listen to aunt Sarah's talk. She was nigh 
upon serenty, poor old soul, and she'd always 
been a good one to talk. She asked me if it 
wasn't a great thing for the family that Eliza 
had made such a match ; and if I wasn't proud 
to think that my niece was a young heiress, 
that spoke all manner of languages, and rode 
in her own carriage ? and if that oughtn't to be a 
consolation to me? But I told her l^at Fd 
rather have found my sister married to the 
poorest man in Liverpool, and alive and well, 
to bid me welcome back to my native town. 
Aunt Sarah said if those were my religious 
opinions, she didn't know what to say to me. 
And she showed me a picture of Eliza's tomb 
in Beckenham churchyard, that had been painted 
expressly for her by Mr. Floyd's orders. Floyd 
was the name of Eliza's husband. And then 
she showed me a picture of Miss Floyd, the 
heiress, at the age of ten, which was the image 
of Eliza all but the pinafore ; and it's that very 
Miss Floyd that I'm going to see." 

"And I dare say,'' said the kind listener, "that 

VOL. II. N 
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Miss Floyd will be very much pleased to see her 
sailor unde." 

"Well, sir, I think she wiU,** answered the 
captain. " I don't say it from any pride I take 
in myself, Lord knows ; for I know Fm a rough 
and ready sort of a chap, that 'u'd be no great 
ornament in a young lady's drawing-room ; but if 
Eliza's daughter's anything like Eliza, I know 
what she'll say and what shell do, as well as if I 
see her saying and doin^ it She'll clap her 
pretty little hands together, and she'll clasp her 
arms round my neck, and she'll say, ^ Lor, uncle, 
I am so glad to see you !' And when I tell her 
that I was her mother's only brother, and that me 
and her mother was very fond of one another, 
she'll burst out a cryin', and she'll hide her pretty 
face upon my shoulder, and she'll sob as if her 
dear little heart was going to break for Ioyo of 
the mother that she never saw* That's what she'll 
do," said Captain Prodder, "and I don't think the 
truest bom lady that erer was could do any better." 

The' goodnatured traveller heard a great deal 
more from the captain of his plans for going to 
Beckenham to claim his niece's afifections, in spite 
of all the fathers in the world. 
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'^Mr. Floyd's a good man, I dare say, sir," he. 
said ; ^' but he's kept his daughter apart from her. 
aunt Sarah, and it is but likely he'll try to keep 
her £rom me. But if he does he'll find he's got a, 
toughish customer to deal with in Captain Samuel- 
Prodder." 

The merchant-captain reached Beekenham as 
the eyening shadows were deeping amongst the 
Felden oaks and beeches, and the long rays of red 
sanshine fading slowly^ out in the low sky. He 
drove up to the old red-brid^ mansion in a hired 
fly, and presented himself at the hall-4oor just as 
Mr. Floyd was leaving the dining-room to finish 
the evening in his lonely study. 

The banker paused, to glance with some slight 
surprise at the loosely-clad, weather-beaten look- 
ing figure of the sailor, and mechanically put his 
hand amongst the gold and silver in his pocket. 
He thought the seafaring man had come to 
present some petition for himself and his com- 
rades. A life-boat was wanted somewhere on 
the Kentish coast, perhaps: and this pleasant* 
looking, bronze-coloured man had come to collect 
funds for the charitable work. 
He was, thinking this, when^ in reply to the 

N 2 
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town-lned footman's qnestkm, the sailor uttered 
tbe name of ProddCT; and in the one moment of 
its utterance his thon^ts flew back over one^and- 
twenty yeais, and he was madly in love with a 
beantifol actzess, who owned blushingly to that 
plebeian cognomen. The banker's voice was fednt 
and hnsky as he tamed to the captain, and bade 
him welocmie to Eelden Woods. 

** Step this way, Mr. Prodder," he said, pointing 
to the open door of the stifdy. ** I am very glad 
to see you. I — ^I — ^have often heard of you. You 
aie my dead wife's runaway brother." 

Even amidst his sorrowful recollection of that 
hief happiness of the past, some natural alloy of 
pride had* its part, and he closed the study-door 
carefully before he said this. 

^ God bless you, sir," he said, holding out his 
hand to the sailor. ^I see I am right. Your 
eyes are like Eliza's. You and yoors mil 
always be welcome beneath my n>o£ Yes, 
Samuel Prodder, — ^you see I know yoor Christian 
name ; — and when I die you will find you have 
not be^a foigotten." 

The captain thanked his brother-in-law heartily, 
and toid him that he neither asked cfr wished for 
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anything except permission to see his niece, 
Aurora Fl<5yA 

As he made this request, he looked towards the 
door of the little room, evidently expecting that 
the heiress might enter at any moment He 
looked terribly disappointed when the banker told 
him that Aurora was married, and lived near 
Doncaster ; but that if he had happened to come 
ten hours earlier he would have found her at 
Felden Woods, 

Ah! who has not heard those common words? 
Who has not been told that, if they had come 
sooner, or gone earlier, or hurried their pace, or 
slackened it, or done something that they have 
not done, the whole course of life would have 
been otherwise? Who has not looked back 
regretfully at the past, which, differently fashioned, 
would have made the present other than it is? 
We think it hard that we cannot take the fabric (^ 
our life to pieces, as a mantua-maker unpicks her 
work, and make up the stuff another way. How much 
waste we might save in the cloth, how much better a 
shape we might make the garment, if we only had 
the right to use our scissors and needle again, and 
re-fashion the past by the experience of the present I 
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« To think, now, that I shonld have been comin' 
yesterday !" exclaimed the captain ; " but put off 
my journey because it was a Friday ] If I'd only 
hnowed I" 

Of conrse. Captain Prodder, if you had only 
JcDown what it was not given you to know, you 
would no doubt have acted more prudently ; and 
'80 would many other people. If Mr. WiUiam 
Fahner hod known that detection was to d<^ the 
footsteps of crime, and the gallows to follow at 
the heels of detection, he would most likely have 
hesitated long b^ore he mixed the strychnine- 
pills for the fiiend^hom, with cordial voice, he was 
entreating to be of good cheo-. We spend the 
best part of oar lives in mftlring miriakes, and the 
poor remainder in reflecting how veiy easily we 
might have avoided them. 

ULr. Iloyd explained, rather lamely, perhaps, 
how it was that the Liverpool spinster had never 
been informed of her grand-nteoe's marriage with 
Hr. John Mellidi ; and the merohaat-captaiu an- 
noonoed his intention of Btwr t'wg fbr Daucaster 
early tlie next morning. 

" Jion't think that I wan't to intnide upon your 
daughter, sir," he said, as if pecfoctly acquainted 
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with the banker's nervous dread of such a visit 
" I know her station's high above me, though she's 
my own sister's only child ; and I make no doubt 
that those about her would be ready enough to 
turn up their noses at a poor old salt that has 
been tossed and tumbled about in every variety 
of weather for this forty year. I only want to see 
her once in a way, and to hear her say, perhaps, 
*Lor, uncle, what a rum old chap you areT 
There !" exclaimed Samuel Prodder, suddenly, "I 
think if I could only once hear her call me unolQ, 
I could go back to sea, and die happy, though I 
never came ashore again." 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

*'HB only said, I AM A-WEARY." 

Mr. James Conyers found the long summer's 
days hang rather heavily upon his hands at 
Mellish Park, in the society of the rheumatic 
ex-trainer, the stable-boys, and Steeve Hargraves 
the "Softy," and with no literary resources except 
the last Saturday's ' Bell's Life,' and sundry flimsy 
sheets of shiny, slippery tissue-paper, forwarded 
him by post from King Charles's Croft, in the 
busy town of Leeds. 

He might have found plenty of work to do in 
the stables, perhaps, if he had had a mind to do it ; 
but after the night of the storm there was a per- 
ceptible change in his manner; and the showy 
pretence of being very busy, which he had made 
on his first arrival at the Park, was now exchanged 
for a listless and undisguised dawdling and an 
unconcerned indifference, which caused the old 
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trainer to shake his gray head, and mutter to his 
hangers-on that the new chap wam't up to mooch, 
and was evidently too grand for lus business. 

Mr. James cared very little for the opinion of 
these simple Yorkshiremen ; and he yawned in 
their faces, and stifled them with his cigar smoke, 
with a dashing indifference that harmonized well 
with the gorgeous tints of his complexion and the 
lustrous splendour of his lazy eyes. He had taken 
the trouble to make himself very agreeable on the 
day succeeding his ahival, and had distributed hiB 
hearty slaps on the shoulder and friendly digs in 
the ribs, right and left, until he slapped and dug 
himself into considerable popularity amongst the 
friendly rustics, who were ready to be bewitched 
by hi^ handsome face and flashy manner. But 
after his interview with Mrs. Melliah in the cottage 
by the north gates, he seemed to abandon aU 
desire to please, and to grow suddenly restless and 
discontented : so restless and so discontented that 
he felt inclined even to quarrel with the unhappy 
" Softy," and led his red-haired retainer a suflSciently 
uncomfortable life with his whims and vagaries. 

Stephen Hargraves bore this change in his new 
master's manner with wonderful patience. Bather 
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in acknowledgment of tiie jcompliment. Ha was 
more obseqoions than ever after it, and was hnmULy 
thankful for the ends of cigars which the trainer 
liberally bestowed upon him, and went into Bon- 
oaster for more spirits and more cigars in the coarse 
of the day, and fetched and carried as submissiyely 
as that craven-spirited hound to which his employer 
had politely compared him. 

Mr. Conyers did not even make a pretence of. 
going to look at the horses on this blazing 5th <)f 
July, but lolled on the windowrsiU, with his kme 
leg upon a chair, and his back against the framje- 
work of the little casement, smoking, drinking,, and 
reading his price-lists all through the sunny day. 
The cold brandy-and-water which he poured, with- 
out haK an hour's intermission, down his handsome 
throat, seemed to have far less influence upon him 
than the same amount of liquid would, haye had 
upon a horse. It would have put the horse out of 
condition, perhaps; but it had no effect whatever 
upon the trainer. 

Mrs. Powell, walking for the benefit of her 
health in the north shrubberies, and incurring im- 
minent danger of a sim-stroke for the same praise- 
worthy reason, contrived to pass the lodge, and to 
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siee Mr. Conyers lounging, dark and splendid, on 
the window-fiiU, exhibiting a kit-cat of his handsome 
person framed in the clustering foliage which hung 
about the cottage walls. She was rather embar- 
rassed by the presence of the " Softy," who was 
sweeping the door-step, and who gave her a glance 
of recognition as she passed, — ^a glance which 
might perhaps have said, " We know his secrets, 
you and I, handsome and insolent as he is ; we 
know the paltry price at which he can be bought 
and sold. But we keep our counsel; we keep 
our counsel till time ripens the bitter fruit upon 
the tree, though our fingers itch to pluck it while 
it is still green." 

Mrs. Powell stopped to give the trainer good 
day, expressing as much surprise at seeing him at 
the north lodge as if she had been given to imder- 
stand that he was travelling in E^amschatka ; but 
Mr. Conyers cut her civilities short with a yawn, 
and told her with easy familiarity that she would 
be conferring a favour upon him by sending 
him that morning's * Times' as soon as the 
daily papers arrived at the Park. The ensign's 
widow was too much under the influence of the 
graceful impertinence of his manner to resist it as 
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she might have done, and returned to the house, 
bewildered and wondering, to comply with his 
request. So through the oppressive heat of the 
summer s day the trainer smoked, drank, and took 
his ease, while his dependent and follower watched 
• him with a puzzled face, revolving vaguely and 
confusedly in his duU, muddled brain the events of 
the previous night* 

But Mr. James Conyers grew weary at last even 
of his own ease; and that inherent restlessness 
which caused Easselas to tire of his happy valley, 
and sicken for the free breezes on the hill-tops and 
the clamour of the distant cities, arose in the bosom 
of the trainer, and grew so strong that he began 
to chafe at the rural quiet of the north lodge, and 
to shuflfle his poor lame leg wearily from one 
position to another in sheer discontent of mind, 
which, by one of those many subtle links between 
spirit and matter that tell us we are mortal, com- 
municated itself to his body, and gave him that 
chronic disorder which is popularly called "the 
fidgets." An unquiet fever, generated amidst the 
fibres of the brain, and finding its way by that 
physiological telegraph, the spinal marrow, to the 
remotest stations on the himian railway. 
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Mr. James suffered fit>m this common complaint 
to such a d^ree» that as llie solemn strokes of the 
ohmrch-clock vibrated in scmorous mnsic above tbe 
tree-tops of Hellish Park in the sonny evening 
atmosphere, he threw down his pipe with an impa* 
ti^it shrog of the fihonldera, and called to H^ 
^ Sofiy " to bring him his hat and walking-stick. 

"Seven o'clock," he mnttered« **only sevrai 
o^dock. I tiiink there mnst have been twenty- 
four hours in this blessed summer's day." 

He stood looking firom tlie Uttle casement- 
window with a diBCont»[ited fiown contracting his 
handsome ey dnows, and a peevish expression dis- 
toiting his fuD, dassically-moolded lips, as he said 
Uiia. He ^anced throi^ liie fitde casement, 
made smaller by its clustering :firame of roses and 
dematis, jessamine and myrtles, and looking like 
tbe port-hole of a diqp tiiat sailed upon a sea of 
summer varduTGL He glanced tiiroii|^ the circular 
cponing left by tiiat scesoted firameworik of leaves 
and blossoms, into the long ^bdes^ wlieie the kw 
sunlight was flii^mi^ upon waving fiinges of feixi. 
He followed wi& hia bstless ^anee the wandering 
intrieacies of the undemood, until tiiey led his 
weary eyes away to distant patches cC fabie waler> 
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dowly changing to opal and rose-colour in the 
declining light He saw all these things mth a 
lazy apathy, which had no power to recognize their 
beauty, or to inspire one latent thrill of gratitude 
to Him who had made them. He had better have 
been blind ; surely he had better have been blind. 

He turned his back upon the evening sunshine^ 
and looked at the white face of Steeve Hargraves, 
the " Softy," with every whit as much pleasure as he 
had felt in looking at nature in her loveliest 
aspect.. 

" A long day," he said, — " an infernally tedious^ 
wearisome day. Thank Grod, it's over." 

Strange that, as he uttered this impious thanks- 
giving, no subtle influence of the future crept 
through his veins to chill the slackening pulses of 
his heart, and freeze the idle words upon his lips. 
If he had known what was so soon to come ; if he 
had known, as he thanked God for the death of 
one beautiful summer's day, never to be born 
again, with its twelve hours of opportunity for 
good or evil, — surely he would have grovelled on 
the earth, stricken with a sudden terror, and wept 
aloud for the shameful history of the life which lay 
behiind him. 
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He had never shed tears but once since his 
childhood, and then those tears were scalding drops 
of baffled rage and vengeful fury at the utter 
defeat of the greatest scheme of his Ufa 

" I shall go into Doncaster to-night, Steeve," he 
said to the " Softy," who stood deferentially await- 
ijig his master's pleasure, and watching him, as he 
had watched him all day, furtively but incessantly ; 
" I shall spend the evening in Doncaster, and— 
and — ^see if I can pick up a few wrinkles about the 
September meeting; not that there's anything 
worth entering amongst this set of screws. Lord 
knows," he added, with undisguised contempt for 
poor John's beloved stable. "Is there a dog-cart, 
or a trap of any kind, I can drive over in ?' he 
asked of the " Softy." 

Mr. Hargraves said that there was a Newport 
Pagnell, which was sacred to Mr. John Mellish, 
and a gig that was at the disposal of any of the 
upper servants when they had occasicm to go into 
Doncaster, as well as a covered van, which some 
of the lads drove into the town every day for the 
groceries and other matters required at the house. 

"Very good," said Mr. Conyers; "you may run 
down to the stables, and tell one of the boys to 
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put the fastest pony of the lot into the Newport 
Fagnell, and to bring it up here, and to look 
sharp." 

*' But nobody but Muster Mellish rides in the 
Newport Pagnell," suggested the "Softy," with an 
accent of alarm. 

" What of that^ you cowardly hound ?' cried tHe 
trainer contemptuously. "I'm going to drive it 
to-night, don't you hear? D — ^n his Yorkshfre 
insolence I Am I to be put down by him ? It's 
his handsome wife that he takes such pride in, is 
it ? Lord help him ! Whose money bought the 
dog-cart, I wonder? Aurora Floyd's, perhaps. 
And I'm not to ride in it, I suppose, because it's 
my lord's pleasure to drive his black-eyed lady* in 
the sacred vehicle. Look you here, you brainless 
idiot, and understand me, if you can !" cried Mr. 
James Conyers in a sudden rage, which crimsoned 
his handsome face, and lit up his lazy eyes with a 
new fire, — *' look you here, Stephen Hargraves I if 
it wasn't that I'm tied hand and. foot, and have 
been plotted against and thwarted by a woman's 
cunning, at every turn, I could smoke my pipe in 
yonder house, or in a better house, this day." 

He pointed with his finger to the pinnacled 
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Kwf, and the reddened windows glittering in the 
evening son, visible fiiraway amongstihe trees. 

"Mr. John MellishT he said. "K his wife 
wasn't snch a she-devfl as to be too many guns for 
the eleverest man in Christendom, Fd soon make 
him sing small. Fetch the Newport Pagnell 1" he 
eried suddenly, with an abrnpt change of tone ; 
•* fetch it, and be quick ! Fm not safe to myself 
vAmi I talk of this. Fm not safe when I think 
how near I was to half a million of money,** he 
muttered under his breath. 

He limped out into the open air, fanning him- 
self with the wide brim of his felt hat, and wiping 
the perspiration from his forehead. 

*^Be quick I" he cried impatiently to his delibe- 
rate attendant, who had listened eagerly to every 
word of his master's passionate talk, and who now 
stood watching him even more intenHy than before, 
— " be quick, man, can't you ? 1 don't'pay you five 
shillings a week to stare at me. Fetch tiie trap ! 
I've worked myself into a fever, and nothing but a 
tattling drive will set me right again.'^ 

The " Softy " shuffled off as rapidly as it was 
within the range of his ability to walk. He had 
never been seen to run in his life; but hada slow, 
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akla-long gait, whic^ had some, fJEont resemblanoe 
to that of the Ipwer reptiles, but very little ia 
common with the motions of his feUoAv^men. 

Mr. James Conyers limped up and. down the 
little grassy lawn in front of the north lodge. 
The excitement which had crimsoned his face 
gradually subsided, as he vented his disquietude 
in occasional impatient exdamations. ^^Two 
thousand pounds!'* he muttered; **a. pitiful^ 
paltry two thousand ! Not a twelvemonth's in- 
terest on the money I ought to have had-^the 
money I should have had, if '' 

He stopped abruptly, and growled something 
like an oath between his set teeth, as he struck 
his stick with angry violence into the soft grass. 
It is especially hard when we are reviling our bad 
fortune, and quarrelling with our fate, to find at 
last, on wandering backwards to the source of our 
ill-luck, that the primary cause of all has been our 
own evil-doing. It was this that made Mr. 
Conyers stop abruptly in his reflections upon his 
misfortunes, and break off with a smothered oath, 
and listen impatiently for the wheels of the 
Newport PagnelL 
The "Softy" appeared presently, leading the 

2 
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horse by the bridle. He had not presumed to seat 
himself in the sacred vehicle, and he stared 
wonderingly at James Conyers as the trainer 
tumbled about the chocolate-cloth cushions, ar- 
ranging them afresh for his own ea^ and comfort. 
Neither the bright varnish of the dark-brown 
panels, nor the crimson crest, nor the glittering 
steel ornaments on the neat harness, nor any of 
the exquisitely-finished appointments of the light 
vehicle, provoked one word of criticism from Mr. 
Conyers. He mounted as easily as his lame leg 
would allow him, and taking the reins from the 
" Softy," lighted his cigar preparatory to starting* 

" You needn't sit up for me to-night,'* he said, 
as he drove into the dusty high road : " I shall be 
late." 

Mr. Hargraves shut the iron gates with a loud 
clanking noise upon his new master. 

"But I shall, though," he muttered, looking 
askant through the bars at the fast disappearing 
Newport Pagnell, which was now little more than 
a black spot in a white cloud of dust ; " but T 
shall sit up, though. You'll come home drunk, I 
lay." (Yorkshire is so pre-eminently a horse-racing 
and betting county, that even simple country folk 
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who have never wagered a sixpence in lie quiet 
course of their lives say "I lay" where a 
Londoner would say " I dare say.**) " You'll 
come home drunk, I lay ; folks generally do from 
Doncaster ; and I shall hear some more of your 
wild talk. Yes, yes," he said in a slow, reflective 
tone ; ** it's very wild talk, and I can't make top 
nor tail of it yet — ^not yet ; but it seems to me 
somehow as if I knew what it all meant, only I can't 
put it together — I can't put it together. There's 
something missin', and the want of that something 
hinders me putting it together." 

He rubbed his stubble of coarse red h«dr with 
his two strong, awkward hands, as if he would fain 
have rubbed some wanting intelligence into his 
head. 

"Two thousand pound!" he said, walking 
slowly back to the cottage. "Two thousand 
pound ! It's a power of money 1 Why it's two 
thousand poimd that the winner gets by the great 
race at Newmarket, and there's all the gentlefolks 
ready to give their ears for it. There's great lords 
fighting and struggling against each other for it ; 
so it's no wonder a poor fond chap like me thinks 
summat about it." 
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' He sat down upon the step of the lodge-door to 
amoke tiie cigar-ends which his benefactor had 
thrown him in the course of the day ; but he still 
ruminated upon this subject, and he still stopped 
sometimes, between the extinction of one cherooir 
stump and the illuminating of another, to mutter, 
*' Two thousand pound I Twenty hundred pound I 
Forty times fifty pound I" with an unctuous chuckle 
after the enunciation of each figure, as if it was 
some priyilege even to be able to talk of such vast 
soms of money. So might some doating lover, in 
the absence of his idol, murmur the beloved name 
tb the summer breeza 

The last crimson lights upon the patches of 
blue water died out beneath the gathering dark- 
ness ; but the " Softy " sat, still smoking, and still 
ruminating, till the stars were high in the purple 
vault above his head. A little after ten o'clock 
he heard the rattling of wheek and the tramp of 
horses' hoofs upon the high road, and going to the 
gate he looked out through the iron bars. As the 

vehicle dashed by the north gates he saw that it 
was one of the Mellish-Fark carriages which had 
been sent to the station to meet John and his 
wife. 
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" A short visit to Loon'on,'* he muttered. " I 
lay she's been to. fetch t* brass.'* 

The greedy eyes of the half-witted gzoom 
peered through the iron bars at the passing 
carriage^ as if he would have fain looked through 
its opaque panels in search of that which he ha4 
denominated '^ the brass." He bad a vague idea 
that two thousand pounds would be a great bulk 
of money, and ithat Aurora would carry it in i^ 
chest or a bundle that might be ^perceptible 
through the carriage-window. 

^^I'U lay she's been to fetch t' brass/' he 
repeated, as he crept back to the lodge-door. 

He resumed his seat upon the door-step, Im 
cigar-ends, and his reverie, rubbing his head vegr 
often, sometimes with one hand, sometimes with 
both, but always as if he were trying to jub some 
wanting sense or power of perception into his 
wretched brains. Sometimes he gave a short 
restless sigh, as if he had been trying all this time 
to guess some difficult enigma, and was on the 
point of giving it up. 

It was long after midnight wdien Mr. James 
Conyers returned, very much the worse for 
brandy-and-water and dust He tumbled over 
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the "Softy," still sitting on the step of the open 
door, and then cursed Mr. Hargraves for being in 
the way. 

«B't s'nc' / hV chVn f s't V said the 
txainer, speaking a language entirely composed of 
consonants, " y' m'y drV tr'p b'ck t' sfbl's.'' 

By which rather obscure speech he gave the 
" Softy " to understand that he was to take the 
dog-cart back to Mr. Mellish's stable-yard. 

Steeye Hargraves did his drunken master's 
bidding, and leading the horse homewards through 
the quiet night, found a cross boy with a lantern 
in his hand waiting at the gate of the stable-yard^ 
and by no means disposed for conversation, 
except, indeed, to the extent of the one remark 
that he, the cross boy, hoped the new trainer 
wasn't going to be up tothis game every night, 
and hoped the mare, which had been bred for a 
racer, hadn't been ill used. 

All John Mellish's horses seemed to have been 
bred for racers, and to have dropped gradually 
from prospective winners of the Derby, Oaks, 
Chester Cup, Great Ebor, Yorkshire Stakes, 
Leger, and Doncaster Cup, — ^to say nothing of 
minor victories in the way of Northumberland 
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Plates, liyerpool Autumn Cups, and Curragh 
Handicaps, through every variety of failure and 
defeat, — ^into the every-day ignominy of harness. 
Even the van which carried groceries was drawn 
by a slim-legged, narrow-chested, high-shouldered 
animal called the "Yorkshire Childers," and 
bought, in its sunny colt-hood, at a great price by 
poor John. 

Mr. Conyers was snoring aloud in his little 
bedroom «when Steeve Hargraves returned to the 
lodge. The "Softy" stared wonderingly at the 
handsome face brutalized by drink, and the 
classical head flung back upon the crumpled pil- 
low in one of those wretched positions which 
intoxication always chooses for its repose. Steeve 
Hargraves rubbed his head harder even than 
before, as he looked at the perfect profile, the 
red, half-parted lips, the dark fringe of lashes on 
the faintly crimson-tinted cheeks. 

" Perhaps I might have been good for summat 
if I had been like yow," he said, with a half-savage 
melancholy. " I shouldn't have been ashamed of 
myself then. I shouldn't have crept into dark 
comers to hide myself, and think why I wasn't 
like other people, and what a bitter, cruel shame 
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it was that I wasn't like 'em. You've no call to 
hide yourself from other folks ; nobody tells yon 
to get out of the way for an ugly hound, as you 
told me this morning, hang you 1 The world's 
smooth enough for you." 

So may Caliban have looked at Prospero with 
enyy and Jiate in. his heart before going to his ob- 
noxious ta^ofdish-washingandtrenchei-scraping. 

He shook his fist at the unconscious sleeper as 
he fijiished speaking, and then stooped to pick up 
the trainer's dusty clothes, which were scattered 
upon the floor. 

'^ I suppose I'm to brush these before I go to 
bed," he muttered, "that my lord may haye 'em 
ready when he wakes in th' morning." 

He took the clothes on his arm and the light in 
his hand, and went down to the lower room, 
where he found a brush and set to work sturdily, 
enveloping himself in a cloud of dust, like some 
ugly Arabian genii who was going to transform 

himself into a handsome prince. 

He stopped suddenly in his brushing, by-and-by, 
and crumpled the waistcoat in his hand. 

" There's some paper 1" he exclaimed. " A 
paper sewed up between stuff and linin'." 
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He omitted the definite article before each of 
the substautiveSy as is a common habit with his 
countrymen when at all excited. 

^^ A bit o' paper/' ha repeated, ^'between stuff 
and lininM TU rip t' waistcoat open and see 
what 'tis." 

He took his dasp^knife from his pocket, care- 
fully unripped a part of one of tiie seams in the 
waistcoat^ and extracted a piece of paper folded 
double, — a decentHEtized square of rather thick 
paper, partly printed, partly written. 

He leaned over the light with his elbows on the 
table and read the contents of this paper, slowly 
and laboriously, following every word with his 
thick forefinger, sometimes stopping a long time 
upon one syllable, sometimes trying back half a 
line or so, but always plodding patiently with his 
ugly forefinger. 

When he came to the last word, he burst 
suddenly into a loud chuckle, as if he had just 
succeeded in guessing that diflScult enigma which 
had puzzled him all the evening. 

" I know it aU now," he said. "I can put it 
all together now. His words ; and hers ; and the 
money. I can put it all together, and make out 
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the wy^nii^ of it. She's going to gire lum the 
tfpo tbaaamMMi pound to go mwmjbcfm here and 
sftT nothing about this." 

He refcUed the p^Kr, lephced it cizefidiT in 
its ludiiig^flaoe between die stuff and lining of 
the waislroat, tben searched in bis capadoos 
podxt tcfr a fiit leafliein boolc, in wbid, amongst 
all sorts of odds and esds^ theie weie some 
nccdksand a tangled skein of MaAtfiread. Then, 
stoopii^ orer the l^it, he dowhr sewed np the 
seam whidi he bad lipped open, — dexteioody 
and neatly enou^iy in ^ite of the dioBanesB of 
bisb^fii^eiB. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

STILL GONBTAKT. 

Mb. James Conyers took his breakfast in his o^vn 
apartment upon the morning after his yisit to 
Doneaster, and Stephen Hargraves waited npon 
him ; carrying him a basin of mnddy coffee, and 
enduring his ill-hmnonr with the long-suffering 
which seemed peculiar to this hump-backed, low- 
voiced stable-helper. 

The traiaer rejected the coffee, and called for a 
pipe, and lay smoking haH the snmmer mondng, 
with the scent of the roses and honeysuckle float- 
ing into his close chamber, and the July sunshine 
glorifying the sham roses and blue lilies that 

twisted themselves in floricultural monstrosity 
about the cheap paper on the walls. 

The " Softy ^ cleaned his master's boots, set them 
in the sunshine to air, washed the breakfast-things, 
swept the door-step, and then seated himself upon 
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it to mminate, with his elbows on his knees and 
his hands twisted in his coarse red hair. The 
silence of the sonuner atmosphere was only 
broken by the drowsy hran of the insects in the 
wood, and the occasional dropping of some early- 
blighted leaf. 

Mr. Conyers's temper had been in no manner 
improved by his- night's dissipation in the town of 
Doncaster. Heaven knows what entertainment 
be had fonnd in those lonely streets, that grass- 
grown markets-place and tenantless staUs, or that 
dreary and hermetically-sealed building, which 
looks like a prison on three sides and a chapel on 
the fourth, and which, dnnng the September meet- 
ing, bursts suddenly into life and li^t with huge 
posters flaring against its gaunt walk, and a 
bright blue-ink announcement of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Mathews, or Mr. and Mrs. Charles Sean, 
for five ni^ts only. Normal amusement in the 
town of Doncaster between these two oases in the 
year's dreary circle, the spring and autumn meet- 
ings, there is none. But of abnormal and special 
entertainment there may be much; only known 
to such men as Mr. James Conyers,' to whom the 
most sinuous alley is a pleasant road, so long as it 
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leadgy durectly or indirectly, to the betting-ihaii's 
god — Money. 

However this might be, Mr. Conyers bore upon 
him all the symptoms of haying, as the popular 
phrase has it, made a night of it His eyes were 
dim and glassy ; his tongae hot and furred, and 
uncomfortably large for his parched mouth; his 
hand so shaky that the operation which he per- 
formed with a razor before his looking-glass was 
a toss-up between suicide and shaving. TTi« 
heavy head seined to have been transformed into 
a leaden box full of buzzing noises ; and after 
getting half through his toilet he gave it up for a 
bad job, and threw himself upon the bed he had 
just left, a victim to that biliary derangement 
which inevitably follows an injudicious admixture 
of alcoholic and malt liquors. 

** A tumbler of Hochheimer," he muttered, " or 
even the third-rate Chablis they give one at a 
table^h6te, would freshen me up a little; but 
there's nothing to be had in this abominable place 
except brandy-and-water." 

He called to the ** Softy," and ordered him to 
mix a tumbler of the last-named beverage, cold 
and weak. 
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Mr. Conyeis diained the oo(A and lucid 
draught, and flang himsdf back upon the pillow 
with a si^ oi reliel He knew that he would be 
thirsty again in fire or ten minntes, and that 
the respite was a brief <Hie; but still it was a 
lesgilte. 

^HaTe th^ come home?" he asked. 

"Who?- 

"Mr. and Mrs. MeUish, yon idiotT answeied 
the trainer fiercely. " Who else should I bother 
my head about ? Did they come home last night 
while I was away T* 

The '^Sofky" told his niasl^ that he had seen 
one of the carriages driTo past the north gates at 
a little after ten o'clock on the pieoedii^ night, 
and that he supposed it containffd Mr. and Mrs. 
Mellish. 

"Then irou'd better go iqp to the house and 
make sure," said Mr. Conyeis; "I want to 
know." 

«Gk)iqf to th' house?- 

" Yes, coward ! — ^yes, sneak ! Do you suppose 
that Mis. Mellish will eat you?" 

" I d<m't si^pose nought o* t* sort,- answered 
the " Softy - sulkily ; " but Td ratha- not go." 
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"But I tell you I want to know," said Mr. 
Conyers ; " I want to know if Mrs. Mellish is at 
home, and what she's up to, and whether there 
are any visitors at the house, and all about her. 
Do you understand ?" 

" Yes, it's easy enough to understand, but it's 
rare and difficult to do," replied Steeve Har- 
graves. "How am I to find out? Who's to tell me ?" 

"How do I know?" cried the trainer, im- 
patiently ; for Stephen Hargraves's slow, dogged 
stupidity was throwing the dashing James Con- 
yers into a fever of vexation. " How do I know ? 
Don't you see that I'm too ill to stir from this bed ? 
I'd go myself if I wasn't. And can't you go and 
do what I tell you without standing arguing there 
until you drive me mad ?" 

Steeve Hargraves muttered some sulky apology, 
and shuffled out of the room. Mr. Conyers's 
handsome eyes followed him with a dark frown. 
It is not a pleasant state of health which succeeds 
a drunken debauch ; and the trainer was angry 
with himself for the weakness which had taken 
him to Doncaster upon the preceding evening, and 
thereby inclined to vent his anger upon other 
people. 

VOL. ir. p 
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Theie is a gieat deal of ^canofiis penance done 
in this world. LadyVmaids are apt to snffier for 
the fonifls of iheir mifitreflBes, and Lady Claia 
Veie de Yoke's Fiench Abigail is extzemdy 
likely to liaTO to atone for yoong Laur^ice's 
death by pati^it endmanee of my lady's ill- 
ten^ier and mnch nnpiddng and iwnaking of 
bodioeSy irhich wonld haye fitted her ladysh^ 
wdl enough in any other state of mind than the 
remoraefdl misery irhich is fwgendered of an 
evil conscience. The ngly gash across yom^ 
lenience's throat, to say nothing of the cmel 
alandets circulated after the inquest, may make 
life almost miendnraUe to the poor meek 
nnrseiy-gpyemess nho edncales Lady Clara's 
younger sisters; and the younger sisters them- 
selTes; and mamma and p^pa, and my lady's 
youthful confidantes, and even her haughtiest 
adoiers, all have their share in the expiation of 
her ladyship's wickedness. For she will not — 
or fihe ctamU — meekly own that she has been 
guilty, and shut herself away fiom the world, 
to make her own atonement and work her oitn 
redemption. So she thnists the harden of her 
sins npcn other people's shoulders, and tiaTels 
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the ifimt stage to captious and disappointed old« 
maidifion. 

The eommereial g^atlemen irho make awkwatd 
mistakes in the dtj, the devotees of the ixxiS 
i¥hose misfortunes keep them ^away from Mr« 
Tattersall's premises on a settling-day, can make 
innocent wom^i and children carry the weight of 
their sins, and suffer the penalties of their fobliah-^ 
ness. Papa still smokes his Cabanas at fomn 
pence-hal^nny apece, or his mild ^Turkish at 
nine shillings a pound, and still dines at the 
Crown and Sceptre in the drowsy summor 
weather, when the bees are asleep in the flowers 
at Morden College, and the fragrant hay newly 
stacked in the meadows beyond Blackheath. But 
mamma must wear her faded silk, or have it dyed^ 
as the case may be ; and the children must forego 
the promised happiness, the wild delight, of sunny 
rambles on a shingly beach, bordered by yeUow 
sands that stretch away to hug an ever changeful 
and yet ever constant ocean in their tawny arm& 
And not only mamma and the little ones, but 
other mothers and other little ones, must help in 
the heavy sum of penance tbi the defaulter's 
iniquities. The baker may have calculated upon 

p 2 
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reomiiig Umi loi^^taiidnig aoooimt^ and may 
hare plaiiiied a new gown for Iub wife, and a 
gmnnter iieat for Ids IHde ones, to be paid for by 
llie expected money; and the honest tzadesman. 
soured br llie dbappointment of 'faaTin^ to 

to diem into flie bargain ; anderen togrndgeher 
Sunday out to the hooadicdd dm^^ who waits at 
bis little taUe. The infloenoe of ftestm^ man's 
efil deed slowly perocdates Ihioi^ inodioiis dian- 
nds of whidi he nerer knows or dreams. The 
deed of felly or ofgniltdoesitB&lalwoik when the 
sinner who committed it has fctg oUc n his wictod- 
neas. Who diall aar lAere or when the resollB 
of one man's erildoii^ Aall ecase ? The seed of 
flin engendenno oonnnon root, diootn^ stza^it 
npwaids flnoa^^ die eaidi, and bi^ai ing a given 
cropi It is the geim of a fiml ramdi^ weed. 



beyond die ken of mortal eye, beyoid die power 
of mortal ralmlatifin. If LooiB XY. had been a 
cwnscMitioas man, tenor and Bnnder, nuserr and 



caed fineof beanfifbl FnoKe. IfEvehadrgected 
Oe&lalfrml wem^aD iHTObeenmEden to-day. 
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• Mr. James ConyerSy then, after the manner of 
mankind, vented his spleen upon the only person 
who came in his way, and was glad to be able to 
despatch the ^ Softy " upon an unpleasant errand, 
and make his attendant as uncomfortable as he was 
himself. 

" My head rocks as if I was on board a steam- 
packet," he muttered, as he lay alone in his little 
bedroom, ''and my hand shakes so that I can't 
hold my pipe steady while I fill it. I'm in a nice 
state to have to talk to her. As if it wasn't as 
much asl can do at the best of times to be amatch 
for her." 

He flung aside his pipe half filled, and turned 
his head wearily upon the pillow. The hot sun 
and the buzz of the insects tormented him. There 
was a big bluebottle fly blundering and wheeling 
about amongst the folds of the dimity bed-curtains ; 
a fly which seemed the very genius of delirium 
tremens ; but the trainer was too iU to do more 
than swear at his purple-winged tormentor. 

He was awakened from a half-doze by the treble . 
Toice of a small stable-boy in the room below. He 
called out angrily for the lad to come up and state 
his business. His business was a message from Mr. 
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John Mellishywilo mshed to see the tiamer imme- 
diately^ 

" Jfr. Ifellish," mnttered James Convers to him- 
seUl '* Tell yonr master Fm too iQ to sthr, but 
iliat m wait upon him in the evening/' he said to 
the boy. " You can see I'm ill, if youVe got any 
eyes, and yon can say that yon fonnd me in bed." 

The lad departed with these instmctions, and 
Mr. Cony^rs retmned to his own tfaonghts, which 
appeared to be by no means agreeable to him. 

To drink spiritnons liqnors and play all-foms in 
Ae sanded taproom of a sporting public is no 
donbt a very deUcions occnpaticm, and wonld be 
altogether Elysian and unobjeetionaUe if one conld 
always be drinkiiig spuits and ^ying ail-^miSw 
But as the finest picture eyer pamted by Baphael 
or Bnbens is bat a dead blank of canyas npon the 
le r er a e , so there is generally a disagreeable other 
tide to all the pleasnres of earth, and a certain re- 
action after card-j^ying and biandy-drinking 
whidi is more than equiralent in miseiy to the 
pleasures which hare preceded iL Mr. Conyers, 
toflBinghM hot head firom side to side npon a pillow 
widdi seined eren hotter, took a Tery difier^xt 
of fife to tiiat wfaidi he had expounded to 
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his boon companions only the night before in the 
tap-room of the Lion and Lamb, Doncaster. 

'^ I should liked to have stopped over the liegGt/* 
he muttered, '* for I meant to make a batM of 
money out of the Conjuror ; for if what they say 
at Bichmond is anything like truthy he's safe to 
win. But there's no going against my lady when 
her mind's made up. It's take it or leare it — yes 
or no — and be quick about it." 

Mr. Conj&rs garnished his speedi with two or 
three ezpl^xyes common enough amongst the men 
with- whom he had lived, but not to be recorded 
here; and, closing his eyes, fell into a doze; a 
half-waking half-sleeping torpidity ; in which he 
felt as if his head had become a ton-weight of imm^ 
and was diaggii^ him backwards through the 
pillow into a bottomless abyss. 

While the trainer lay in this comfortless semi* 
slumber Stephen HargraTes walked dowly and 
sulkily Ihroi^h the wood on his way to the invi- 
sible fence, from whidi point he meant to recon- 
noitre the premises. 

The irr^ular iiEi^ade of the dd house frcmted 
him BCioM the smooth brepdth of lawn, dotted mad 
broken by particoloured flower4)ed8; by nistie 
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clumps of gnarled oak supporting mighty clusters 
of yivid scarlet geraniums, all aflame in the sun- 
shine ; by trellised arches laden with trailing roses 
of eTeryyarying shade, fix>m palest blush to deepest 
crimson; by groups of evergreens, whose every 
leaf was rich in beauty and luxuriance, whose every 
tangled garland would have made a worthy chaplet 
for a king. 

The "Softy," in the semi-darkness of his soul, had 
some glimmer of that light which was altogether 
wanting in. Mr. James Conyers. He felt that these 
things were beautifuL The broken lines of the 
ivy-covered house-front^ Gothic here, Elizabethan 
there, were in some manner pleasant to him. The 
scattered rose-leaves on the lawn ; the flickering 
shadows of the evergreens upon the grass; the 
song of a skylark too lazy to soar, and content to 
warble among the bushes ; the rippling sound of a 
tiny waterfall fer away in the wood, — ^made a lan- 
guage of which he only understood a few strag- 
gling syllables here and there, but which was not 
altogether a meaningless jargon to him, as it was 
to the trainer ; to whose mind Holbom Hill would 
have conveyed as much^of the sublime as the un- 
trodden pathways of the Jungfrau. The " Softy " 
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dimly perceived that Mellish Park was beautiful, 
and he felt a fiercer hatred against the person 
whose influence had ejected him from his old 
home. 

The house fronted the south, and the Venetian 
shutters were all closed upon this hot summer's 
day. Stephen Hargraves looked for his old enemy 
Bow-wow, who was likely enough to be lying on 
the broad stone steps before the hall-door; but 
there was no sign of the dog's presence anywhere 
about The hall-door was closed, and the Vene- 
tian shutters, under the rose and clematis shadowed 
verandah which sheltered John Mellish's room, 
were also closed. The ** Softy " walked round by 
the fence which encircled the lawn to another iron 
gate which opened close to John's room, and which 
was so completely overshadowed by a clump of 
beeches as to form a safe point of observation. 
This gate had been left ajar by Mr. Mellish him- 
self, most likely, for that gentleman had a happy 
knack of forgetting to shut the doors and gates 
which he opened ; and the " Softy," taking courage 
from the stillness round and about the house, ven- 
tured into the garden, and crept stealthily towards 
the closed shutters before the windows of Mr. Mel- 
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lish's apartment, with much of the manner which 
might distinguish some wretched mongrel cur who 
trusts himself wiihin ear-shot of a mastiflfs kenneL 

The mastiff was out of the way on this occasion, 
for one of the shutters was ajar; and when 
Stephen Hargraves peeped cautiously into the 
room, he was relieved to find it empty. John's 
elbow-chair was pushed a little way from the 
table, which was laden with open pistol-cases and 
hreech-loading revolvers. These, with two or 
three silk handkerchiefs, a piece of chamois- 
leather, and a bottle of oil, bore witness that Mr. 
Mellish had been beguiling the morning in the 
pleasing occupation of inspecting and cleaning 
the fire-arms, which formed the chief ornament 
of his study. 

It was his habit to begin this operation with 
great preparation, and altogether upon a gigantic 
scale ; to reject all assistance with scorn ; to put 
himself in a violent perspiration at the end of 
half an hour, and to send one of the servants to 
finish the business, and restore the room to its old 
order. 

: The "Softy*' looked with a covetous eye at the 
Mtfle array of guns and pistols. He had that 
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innate love of these things which seems to be 
implanted in every breast, whaterer its owner's 
state or station. He had hoarded his money onoe 
to bny himself a gun ; but when he had saved 
the five-and»thirty shillings demanded by a certain 
pawnbroker of Doncaster for an old-fashioned 
musket, which was almost as heaw as a small 
cannon, his courage failed him, and he could not 
bring himself to part with the precious coins, 
whose very touch could send a shrill of rapture 
through the slow current of his blood. No, he 
could not surrender such a sum of money to the 
Doncaster pawnbroker even for the possession of 
his heart's desire ; and as the stem money-lender 
refused to take payment in weekly instalments of 
sixpences, Stephen was fain to go without the 
gun, and to hope that some^day or other Mr. John 
Mellish would reward his services by the gift of 
some disused fowling-piece by Forsythe or Manton. 
But there was no hope of such happiness now* 
A new dynasty reigned at Mellish, and a blact 
eyed queen, who hated him, had forbidden him to 
sully her domain with the traces of his shambling 
foot. He felt that he was in momentary peril 
upon the threshold of that ^sacred chamber, which. 
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during his long service at Mellish Park, he had 
always regarded as a very temple of the beautiful ; 
but the sight of fire-arms upon the table had a 
magnetic attraction for him, and he drew the 
Venetian shutter a little way further ajar, and 
slid himself in through the open window. Then, 
flushed and trembling with excitement, he dropped 
into John's chair, and began to handle the precious 
implements of warfare upon pheasants and par- 
tridges, and to turn them about in his big, clumsy 
hands. 

Delicious as the guns were, and delightful 
though it was to draw one of the revolvers up 
to his shoulder, and take aim at an imaginary 
pheasant, the pistols were even still more attrac- 
tive; for with them he could not refrain from 
taking imaginary aim at his enemies. Some- 
times at James Conyers, who had snubbed and 
abused him, and had made the bread of depend- 
ence bitter to him ; very often at Aurora ; once 
or twice at poor John Mellish ; but always with a 
darkness upon his pallid face which would have 
promised little mercy, had the pistol been loaded 
and the enemy near at hand. 

There was one pistol, a small one, and an odd 
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one apparently, for he could not find its fellow, 
which took a peculiar hold upon his fancy. It 
was as pretty as a lady's toy, and small enough 
to be carried in a lady's pocket, but the hammer 
snapped upon the nipple, when the " Softy " pulled 
the trigger, with a sound that evidently meant 
mischief. 

** To think that such a little thing as this could 
kill a big man like you," muttered Mr. Hargraves, 
with a jerk of his head in the direction of the 
north lodge. 

He had this pistol still in his hand when the 
door was suddenly opened, and Aurora Mellish 
stood upon the threshold. 

She spoke as she opened the door, almost before 
she was in the room. 

"John, dear," she said, "Mrs. Powell wants to 
know whether Colonel Maddison dines here to-day 
with the Lofthouses." 

She drew back with a shudder that shook her 
from head to foot, as her eyes met the " Softy's " 
hated face instead of John's familiar glance. 

In spite of the fatigue and agitation which she 
had endured within the last few days, she was 
not looking ilL Her eyes were unnaturally 
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bright, and a fererish coloiir bumed in her 
cheeks. Her maimer, always impetuons, was 
restlees aad impatient today, as if her nature 
had been charged with a terrible amount of 
electricity, tilT she were likely at any moment 
to explode in some tempest of anger or woe. 

" You here !*' she exclaimed. 

The '^ Softy " in his embarrassment was at aloss 
for an excuse for his presence. He polled his 
shabby hair-skin cap off, and twisted it ronnd and 
round in his great hands; but he made no other 
recognition of his late master's wife. 

"Who sent yon to this room?" asked Mrs. 
Mellish ; " I thought yon bad been forbidden this 
place. The honae at least,'* she added, her &ce 
crimsoning indignantly as she spoke, ^although 
Mr. Conyers may choose to bringyon to the north 
lodge. Who sent yon here ?" 

"Him," answered Mr. Hargrayes, doggedly, with 
another jerk of his head towards the trainer's abode. 

" James Conyers T 

"Yes." 

" What does he want here, then?^ 

" He told me to come down t' ih' hoiis^ and 
see if yon and master 'd come back." 
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'vTken yoli oaa go and tell. him that we have 
ccHne back/' she said contanptaously ; ^'and that 
if he'd waited a little longer he would haye had 
no occasion to send his spies afters me." 

The *' Softy "crept towards the window, feeling 
that his dismissal was contained in these words, 
and looking rather siispici(»isly at the array of 
driving and hunting whips over the mantel-piece. 
Mra. Mellish might have a fiancy for laying one of 
these about his shoulders, if he happened to offend 
her. 

^^ Stop !" she said impetuously, as he had his 
hand upon the shutter to push it open ; " since you 
are here, you can take a message, or a scrap of 
%vriting," she said contemptuously, as if she could 
not bring herself to call any commimication 
between herself and Mr. Conyers a note, or a 
letter. "Yes; you can take a few lines to your 
master. Stop there while I write." 

She waved her hand with a gesture which ex- 
pressed plainly, "Come no nearer; you are too 
obnoxious to be endured except at a distance," and 
seated herself at John's writing-table. 

She scratched two lines with a quill-pen upon a 
slip of paper, which she folded while the ink was 
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still wet. She looked for an envelope amongst 
her husband's littered paraphernalia of account- 
books, bills, receipts, and price-lists, and finding 
one after some little trouble, put the folded paper 
into it, fastened the gummed flap with her lips, and 
handed the missive to Mr. Hfurgraves, who had 
watched her with hungry eyes, eager to fathom 
this new stage in the mystery. 

Was the two thousand pounds in that envelope ? 
he thought. No; surely, such a sum of money 
must be a huge pile of gold and silver, — ^a moun- 
tain of glittering coin. He had seen cheques 
sometimes, and bank-notes, in the hands of Langley 
the trainer, and he had wondered how it was that 
money could be represented by those pitiful bits of 
paper. 

" I'd rayther hav't i' goold," he thought : « if 
'twas mine, I'd have it all i' goold and silver." 

He was very glad when he found himself safely 
clear of the whips and Mrs. John Mellish, and as 
soon as he reached the shelter of the thick foliage 
upon the northern side of the Park, he set to work 
to examine the packet which had been intrusted 
to him. 

Mrs. Mellish had liberally moistened the adhe- 
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sive flap of the envelope, as people are apt to do 
when they are in a hurry; the consequence, of 
which C£urelessness was that the gum was still so 
wet that Stephen Hargraves found no difficulty in 
opening the envelope without tearing it. He 
looked cautiously about him, convinced himself 
that he was unobserved, and then drew out the 
slip of paper. It contained very little to reward 
him for his trouble, only these few words, scrawled 
in Aurora's most careless hand : — 

" Be on the southern side of the wood, near the 
turnstile, between half-past eight and nine;" 
. The " Softy " grinned as he slowly made himself 
master of this communication. 

" It's oncommon hfurd wroitin', t' make out th* 
shapes o' th' letters," he said, as he finished his 
task. "Whoy can't gentlefolks wroit like Ned 
Tiller, oop at th' Eed Lion, — ^printin' loike ? It's 
easier to read, and a deal prettier to look at" 

He refastened the envelope, pressing it down 
with his dirty thumb to make it adhere once more, 
and not much improving its appearance thereby. 

"He's one of your rare careless chaps," he, 
muttered as he surveyed the letter; ^*he won't 
stop t' examine if it's been opened before. What' 

VOL. n. Q 
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iMBoide were hardly worth Hol trouble of openin' it ; 
but perhaps it's as well to know it too." 

Immediately after Stephen Hargmyes had dis» 
ftppeared through the open window Aurora turned 
to leave the room by the door, intending to go in 
settrch of her husband* 

She was arrested on the threshold by Mrs. 
Powell, who was standing at the door, with the 
submissive and deferential patienee of paid com- 
panionship depicted in her insipid £Btca 

**Boe» Colonel Maddison dine here, my dear 
Mrs. Mellish?" she asked meekly; yet with a 
pensive earnestness which suggested that her life, 
or at any rate her peace of mind, depended upon 
the answer. '^ I am 9o ansious to know, for of 
eourse it will make a difference with the fish,—* 
and perhaps we ought to have some mulliga- 
tawny ; or at any rate a dish of curry amongst 
the entries; for these elderly East-Indian officers 



are so— — " 



"I don't know,'* answered Aurora, curtly. 
**Were you standing at the door long before I 
came out, Mrs. PoweU ?' 

" Oh, no," answered the ensign's widow, ** not 
long. Did you not hear me knock ?' 
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Mrs. Powell would not have allowed herself to 
be betrayed into anything so Tulgar as an ab- 
breviation by the torments of the rsM^k; and would 
have neatly rounded her periods while the awful 
wheel was stretching every muscle of her agonised 
frame, and the executioner waiting to give the 
ixmjp de grdce^ 

"Did you not hear me knock ?" she asked 

** No/' said Aurora ; " you didn't knock I Did 
you r 

Mrs. Melliah made an alarming pause between 
the two sentences. 

"Oh, yes, too-^ce," answered Mrs. Powell, 
with as much emphasis as was consistent with 
gentility upon the elongated word ; " I knocked 
too-wice ; but you seemed so very mu<^h pre- 
occupied that' ^" 

" I didn't hear you," interrupted Aurora ; "you 
should knock rather louder when you vxmt people 
to hear, Mrs. Powell. I — ^I came here to look isx 
John, and I shall stop and put away his guns. 
Careless fellow!— he always leaves them] lying 
about." 

«' Shall I assist you, dear Mrs. Mellish ?" 

" Oh, no, thank you." 

Q2 
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" But pray allow me — gnus are so interesting. 
Indeed, there is very little either in art or nature 
which, properly considered, is not ^" 

''You had better find Mr. Mellish, and ascer- 
tain if the colonel does dine here, I think, Mrs. 
Powell,*' interrupted Aurora, shutting the lids of 
the pistol-cases, and replacing them upon their 
accustomed dielves. 

" Oh, if you wish to be alone, certainly," said the 
ensign's widow, looking furtively at Aurora's face 
bending over the breech-loading revolvers, and then 
walking genteelly and noiselessly out of the room. 

"Who was she talking to?** thought Mrs. 
PowelL "I could hear her voice, but not the 
other person's. I suppose it was Mr. Mellish ; and 
yet he is not generally so quiet.** 

She stopped to look out of a window in the 
corridor, and found the solution of her doubts 
in the shamUing figure of the "Softy," making his 
way northwards, creeping stealthily under shadow 
of the plantation that bordered the lawn. Mrs. 
Powell's feiculties were all cultivated to a state 
of unpleasant perfection, and she was able, 
actually as well as figuratively, to see a great deal 
farther than most people. 
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. John Mellish was not to be found in the house, 
and on making inquiries of some of the servants^ 
Mrs. Powell learnt that he had strolled up to the 
north lodge to see the trainer, who was confined to 
his bed. 

"Indeed!" said the ensign's widow; "then I 
think, as we really ought to know about the 
colonel and the miilligatawny, I will walk to the 
north lodge myself, and see Mr. Mellish." 
. She took a sun-umbrella from the stand in the 
hall, and crossed the lawn uorthwards at a smart 
pace, in spite of the heat of the July noontide. 
"K I can get there before Hargr£^,ves," she 
thought, "I may be able to find out why he 
came to the house." 

The ensign's widow did reach the lodge before 
Stephen Hargraves, who stopped, as we know, 
.under shelter of the foliage in the loneliest path- 
way of the wood, to decipher Aurora's scrawl. 
She found John Mellish selated with the trainer, 
in the little parlour of the lodge, discussing the 
stable arrangement ; the master talking with con- 
siderable animation, the servant listening with 
a listless nonchalance which had a certain air of 
depreciation, not to say contempt, for poor John's 
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racing stud. Mr. Conyers had risen from his 
bed at the sound of his employer's voice in ihe 
little room below^ and had put on a dusty shoot- 
ing-KKMit and a pair of shabby slippeis, in order 
to come down and hetur what Mr. Melliah had 
to say. 

"Tm sorry to hear you're ill, Conyers," John 
said heartily, with a freshness 'in his strong voice 
which seemed to carry health and strength in 
its very tone. " As yon wem't well enough to 
look in at the house, I thought Fd come over 
here and talk to you about business. I want to 
know whether we ought to take Monte Christo 
out of his York engagement, and if you think it 
would be wise to let Northern Dutchman take 
his chance for the Great Ebor. Hey ?" 

•Mr. Mellish's query resounded through the 
small room, and made the languid tiBiner sdiudd^. 
Mr. Conyers had all the peevish susceptibility 
to discomfort or inconvenience which go to make 
a man above his station. Is it a merit to be 
above one's station, I wonder, that people make 
such a boast of their unfitness for honest employ- 
ments, and sturdy but progressive labour ? The 
flowers in the fables, that want to be trees, always 
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get the worst of it, I remember. [FerhapB that 
18 because they can do nothing but compbdn* 
There is no objection to their growing into treeo^ 
if ihej ceaif I aappose ; but a great objectiim 
to their being noisy and disagreeable because 
they can't. With the son of the simple Corsicaii 
advocate who made himself Emperor oi Emnee 
the world had every sympathy; but with poor 
Louis Philippe, who ran away from a throne at 
the first shock that disturbed its equilibiiuniy 
I fear, very little. Is it quite ri^ to be ajugry 
with the world because it worships success? toe 
is not success, in some manner, the stamp of 
divinity? Self-assertion may deceive the igno* 
rant for a time; but when the noise dies awaj, 
we cut open the drum, and find that it waa 
emptiness that made the music. Mr. CkmyexB 
contented himself with declaring that he walked 
on a road which was unworthy of his footstepii; 
but as he never contrived to get an inch £Euther 
upon the great highway of life, there is soma 
reason to suppose that he had his opinion entirely 
to himsel£ Mr. Melhsh and his trainer were 
still discusfflng stable matters when Mrs. FoweU 
reached the north lodge. She stopped for a. few 
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mimites in the nstic doorwBj, waiting far a 
ftsaae in the coaTetsalion. - She was too well bred 
4o interrnpt Mr. Melikh in his talk, and it^re 
was a dhanoe that she mi^^ hear something hy 
Imgeiii^. No oontzast could be stnmger than 
that presented by the two men. John, I»oad* 
AonTdered and stalwart ; his dioit cnesp chestnut 
hair brushed away from his square fondiead ; his 
bt^it open bine eyes beamh^ honest sondhine 

npcm aU they looked at ; his loooe gray clothes 
neat and well made ; his shirt in the fiist fresh- 
ness of the moming^s toilet; eTerything about 
ham made beantifnl by the easy grace which 
is the peculiar fiopettY of the man who has been 
bom a gentleman, and whidi neither all the 
«heap finery which Mr. Moses can sell, nor all 
the expensiYe absurdities idiidi Mr. Tittlebat 
Titmouse can buy, will erer bestow upon the 
parvenu or the Tulgarian. The trainer, hand- 
somer than his master by as mudi as Antinous 
in Grecian marble is handsomer than the sub- 
stantiallyHshod and loose-coated young squires in 
Mr. MUlais' designs ; as handsome as it is possible 
for this human clay to be, with eyery feature 
moulded to the highest type of positiye beauty. 
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and yet, every inch of him, a boor. His shirt 
soiled and crumpled, his hair rough and un- 
combed ; his unshaveu chin, dark with the blue 
bristles of his budding beard, and smeared with 
the traces of last night's liquor ; his dingy hands, 
supporting this dingy chin, and his elbows burst- 
ing half out of the frayed' sleeves of his shabby 
shooting-jacket^ leaning on the table in an attitude 
of indifferent' insolence^. His countenance ex- 
pressive of nothing but dissatisfaction with his 
own lot, and contempt for the opinions of other 
people. All the homilies that could be preached 
upon the time-worn theme of beauty and its 
worthlessness, could never argue so strongly as 
this mute evidence presented by Mr. Conyers 
himself in lus slouching posture and his unkempt 
hair. Is beauty, then, so little, one asks, on 
looking at the trainer and his employer? Is 
it better to be clean, and well dressed, and gentle- 
manly, than to have a classical profile and a thrice- 
worn shirt ? 

, Finding very little to interest her in John's 
stable-talk, Mrs. Powell made her presence known, 
and once more asked the all-important question 
about Colonel Maddison. . 
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*^ YeSy^ John answered ; ^^ the old boy is sme 
to coma Let's have plenty of chntnee, and boiled 
nee, and preserved ginger^ and all the rest of the 
unpleasant things that Indian officers liye npon« 
Haye you seen Lolly ?" 

Mr. Hellish put on his hat, gaye a last instmo- 
tion to the trainer, and left the cottage. 

*^ Haye you seen Lolly ?" he asked agam* 

"Ye-es," replied Mrs. Powell; "I haye only 
lately left Mrs. MeUish in your room ; she had 
been speaking to that half-witted person — ^Har« 
grayes, I think he is called." 

^^ Speaking to him ?" cried John ; ^speaking to 
him in my room? Why, the fellow is forbidden 
to cross the threshold of the house, and Mns. 
Mellish abominates the sight of him. Don't you 
remember the day he flogged her dog, you know, 
and Lolly horse — had hysterics?" added Mr. 
Mellish, choking himself with one word and sub- 
stituting another. 

"Oh, yes, I remember that little— ahem I— 
unfortunate occurrence perfectly," replied Mrs. 
Powell, in a tone which, in qnte of its amiability, 
implied that Aurora's escapade was not a thing to 
be easily forgotten. 
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^'Then it's not likely, yoa know, that Lelly 
would talk to the inaiu You must be mistaken, 
Mre.PowelL" 

The ensign's widow simpered and lifted her 
eyebrows, gently shaking her head, wiUi a ges- 
tnre that seemed to say, ''Did yon ever find me 
mistaken ?" 

** No, no, my dear Mr. Mellish," she said, with 
a half-playful air of conviction, ''there was no 
mistake on my part Mrs. Mellish was talking to 
the half-witted person ; but you know the person 
is a sort of servant to Mr. Conyers, and Mrs. 
Mellish may have had a message for Mr. Conyers." 

" A message for kim /" roared John, stopping 
suddenly and planting his stick upon the ground 
in a movement of unconcealed passion; "what 
messages should she have for Mmf Why should 
she want people fetching and carrying between 
her and him ?" 

Mrs. Powell's pale eyes lit up with a faint 
yellow flame in their greenish pupils as John 
broke out thus. "It is coming — ^it is coming — ^it 
is coming !" her envious heart cried, and she felt 
that a &int flush of triumph was gathering in her 
sickly cheeksL ^ 
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But in another moment John Mellish recovered 
his self-command. He was angry with himself for 
that transient passion. " Am I going to doubt her 
again ?" he thought. " Do I know so little of the 
nobility of her generous soul that I am ready to 
listen to every whisper, and terrify myself with 
every look?" 

They had walked about a hundred yards away 
from the lodge by this time. John turned irreso- 
lutely, as if half inclined to go back. 

"A message for Conyers," he said to Mrs. 
Powell ; — " ay, ay, to be sure. It's likely enough 
she might want to send him a message, for she's 
cleverer at all the stable business than I am. It 
was she who told me not to enter Cherry-stone for 
the Chester Cup, and, egad ! I was obstinate, and 
' I was licked ; as I deserved to be, for not listening 
to my dear girL" 

Mrs. Powell would fiun have boxed John's ear, 
had she been tall enough to reach that organ. 
Infatuated fool! would he never open his dull 
eyes and see the ruin that was preparing for 
him? 

**You are a good husband, Mr. Mellish," she 
said with a gentle melancholy. " Your wife ought 
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to be happy !" she added, with a sigh which plainly 
hinted that Mrs. Hellish was miserable. 

'' A good husband I" cried John, " not half good 
enough for her. What can I do to prove that I 
love her? What can I do? Nothing, except to 
let her have her own way ; and what a little that 
seems ! Why, if she wanted to set that house on 
fire, for the pleasure of making a bonfire," he 
added, pointing to the rambling mansion in which 
his blue eyes had first seen the light, " I'd let her 
do it, and look on with her at the blaze." 

**Are you going back to the lodge?" Mrs. 
Powell asked quietly, not taking any notice of 
this outbreak of marital enthusiasm. 

They had retraced their steps, and were within 
a few paces of the little garden before the north 
lodge. 

" Going back ?" said John ; " no — yes." 

Between his utterance of the negative and the 
affirmative he had looked up, and seen Stephen 
Haigraves entering the little garden-gate. The 
*' Softy " had come by the short cut through the 
wood. John Mellish quickened his pace, and 
followed Steeve Hargraves across the little garden 
to the threshold of the door. : At the threshold he 
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poosed. The rnstic poich was thickly screened by 
the spreading branches of the roses and honey"* 
suckle, and John was nnseen by those within. 
He did not himself deliberately listen; he only 
waited for a few moments, wondering what to do 
next. In those few moments of indecision he 
heard the trainer speak to his attendant. 

^'Did you see her?" he adced. 

** Ay, sure, I see her.** 

^ And she gaye you a message?" 

" No, she gave me this here." 

"A letter?" cried the trainer's eager voice; 
"give it me." 

John Mellish heard the tearing of the envelope 
and tiie crackling of the crisp paper; and knew 
that his wife had been writing to his servant. 
He clenched his strong right hand until the nails 
dug into the muscular palm; then turning to 
Mrs. Powell, who stood close behind him, simper- 
ing meekly, as eke would have simpered at an 
earthquake, or a revolution, or any other national 
calamity not pecnliarly affecting herself, he said 
quietly — 

"Whatever directions Mrs. Mellish has given 
are sure to be right ; I won't interfere with them." 
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He walked away from ihe north lodge as he spoke, 
looking straight before him, homewards ; as if the 
unchanging lode-star of his honest heart were 
beckoning to him across the dreary Slough of 
Despond, and bidding him take comfort. 

"Mrs. Powell," he said, turning rather sharply 
upon the ensign's widow, " I should be very sorry 
to say anything likely to offend you, in your 
character of — of a guest beneath my roof; but I 
shall take it as a favour to myself if you will be so 
good as to remember, that I require no informa- 
tion respecting my wife's movements from you, op 
from any one. Whatever Mrs. Mellish does, she 
does with my ftdl consent^ my perfect approbation. 
Caesar's wife must not be suspected, and by Jove, 
ma'am! — you'll pardon the expression, — John 
Mellish's wife must not be watched." 

" Watched ! — information !" exclaimed Mrs, 
Powell, lifting her ^pale eyebrows to the extreme 
limits allowed by nature. " My dear Mr. Mellish, 
when I really only casually remarked, in reply to 
a question of your own, that I believed Mrs. 
Mellish had " 

"Oh, yes," answered John, "I understand 
There are several ways by which you can go to 
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Doncaster from this house. You can go across 
the fields, or round by Harper's Common, an out- 
of-the-way, roundabout route, but you get there 
all the same, you know, ma'am. I generally 
prefer the high road. It mayn't be the shortest 
way, perhaps ; but it's certainly the straightest." 

The comers of Mrs. Powell's thin lower lip 
dropped, perhaps the eighth of an inch, as John 
made these observations; but she very quickly 
recovered her habitually genteel simper, and told 
Mr. Mellish that he really had such a droll way of 
expressing himself as to make his meaning scarcely 
so^clear as could be wished. 

But John had said all that he wanted to say, 
and walked steadily onwards; looking always 
towards that quarter in which the pole-star might 
be supposed to shine, guiding him back to his 
home. 

That home so soon to be desolate ! — ^with such 
ruin brooding above it as in his darkest doubts, his 
wildest fears, he had never shadowed forth ! 
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CHAETER X. 

ON THE THBESHOLD OF DABEEB HISEBIES. 

JoHK went straight to his own apartment to look 
for his wife ; but he found the guns put back in 
their usual places, and the room empty. Aurora's 
maid, a smartly dressed girl, came tripping out of 
the servants' hall, where the rattb'ng of knives and 
forks announced that a very substantial dinner was 
being done substantial justice to, to answer John's 
eager inquiries. She told him that Mrs. Mellish 
had complained of a headache, and had gone to 
her room . to lie down. John went up-stairs, and 
crept cautiously along the carpeted corridor, fear- 
ful of every footfall which might break the repose 
of his wife. The door of her dressing-room was 
ajar : he pushed it soflly open, and went in. 
Aurora was lying upon the sofa, wrapped in a loose 
white dressing-gown, her masses of ebon hair un- 
coiled and falling about her shoulders in serpentine 

VOL. IL B 
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tresses, that looked like shining blue-black snakes 
released from poor Medusa's head to make their 
escape amid the folds of her garments. Heaven 
knows what a stranger sleep may have been for 
many a night to Mrs. Mellish's pillow ; but she 
had fallen into a heavy slumber on this hot 
summer's day. Her cheeks were flushed with a 
feverish crimson, and one small hand lay under 
her head twisted in the tangled masses of her 
glorious hair. 

John bent over her with a tender smile. 

"Poor girl r bethought ; ** thadc God that she 
can sleep, in spite of the miserable secrets which 
have come betwe^i us. Talbot Bulstiode left her 
because he could not bear the agony that I am 
suffering now. What cause had he to doubt her ? 
What cause compared to that which I have had a 
fortnight ago— the other ni^it— this morning? 
And yet — ^and yet I trust her, aad will trust her, 
please God, to the very end." 

He seated himself in a low easy-chair dose 
beside the sofa upon which his sleeping wife lay, 
and resting his head upon his arm, watched her, 
thought of her, perhaps prayed for her ; and after a 
little while fell asleep himself, snoring in bass bar- 
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monj Yfiih Aurora's regular breathing. Be slept 
and snored, this honiblp man, in the hour of his 
trouble, a^ behaTed himself altogether in « 
manner most unbecoming in a hera But then be 
is not a hero. He is stout and strongly built, mtb 
a fine broad cheet, and unromantically robust 
health. There is mcure chance of his djmg of 
apoplexy ihsai oi fadu^ gracefully in a decline^ 
or breaking a blood-vessel in a moment of intense 
emotion. - He sleeps calmly, with the warm. July 
air floating in upon him from the open window^ 
and comforting him with its balmy breathy and he 
fully enjoys that rest of body and mind. Yet even 
in his tranquil slumber there is a vague something, 
some lingering shadow of the bitter memories 
which sleep has put away from him, that fiUs his 
breast with a dull pain, an oppressive heaviness, 
which cannot be shaken off. He slept imtil 
half a dozen different clocks in the rambling old 
house had come to one conclusion, and declared it 
to be five in the afternoon ; and he awoke with a 
start to find his wife watching him. Heaven knows 
how intently, with her black eyes filled with 
solemn thought, and a strange earnestness in her 
face. 

R 2 
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"My poor John!" she said, bending her beau- 
tiful head and resting her burning forehead upon 
his hand ; " how tired you must have been, to sleep 
so soundly in the middle of the day ! I have 
been awake for nearly an hour, watching you — " 

" Watching me, Lolly ! — why ?" 

** And thinking how good you are to me. Ob, 
John, John ! what can I ever do— what can I ever 
do to atone to you for all ** 

"Be happy, Aurora," he said huskily, '*be 
happy, and — ^and send that man away." 

"I will, John; he shall go soon, dear, — to- 
night!" 

" What ! — ^then that letter was to dismiss him ?" 
asked Mr. Mellish. 

" You know that I wrote to him ?" 

" Yes, darling, it was to dismiss him, — say that 
it was so, Aurora. Pay him what money you like 
to keep the secret that he discovered, but send him 
away, Lolly, send him away. The sight of him is 
hateftd to me. Dismiss him, Aurora, or I must do 
80 myself." 

He rose in his passionate excitement, but Aurora 
laid her hand softly upon his arm. 

"Leave all to me," she said quietly. "Believe 
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me that I will act for the best For the best, at 
least, if you couldn't bear to lose me; and you 
couldn't bear that, could you, John ?" 

" Lose you ! My God, Aurora ! why do you say 
such things to me ? I wouldn't lose you. Do you 
hear, Lolly ? I wouldn't I'd follow you to the 
ferthest end of the universe, and Heaven take pity 
upon those that came between us !" 

His set teeth, the fierce light in his eyes, and 
the iron rigidity of his mouth, gave an emphasis to 
his words which my pen could never give if I used 
every epithet in the English language. 

Aurora rose from her sofa, and twisting her hair 
into a thickly-rolled mass at the back of her head, 
seated herself near the window, and pushed back 
tlie Venetian shutter. 

"These people dine here to-day, John?" she 
asked listlessly. 

" The Lofthouses and Colonel Maddison ? Yes, 
my darling ; and it's ever so much past five. Shall 
1 ring for your afternoon cup of tea ?" 

"Yes, dear; and take some with me, if you 
will." 

I'm afraid that in his inmost heart Mr. Mellish 
did not cherish any very great affection for the 
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decoctions of bohea and gunpowder with which his 
wife dosed him ; but he would have dined upon 
cod-liver oil had she served the banqnet ; and he 
Strang his nerves to their extreme tension at her 
supreme pleasure, and affected to highly relish the 
poet-meridian dishes of tea ^^eh his wife poured 
out for him in the sacred seclusion of her dressing- 
room. 

Mrs. Powell heard the comfortable sound of the 
chinlring of the thin egg-shell china and the rattling 
of the spoons, as she passed the half-open door on 
her way to her own apartment, and was mutely 
furious as she thought that love and harmony 
ragned within the chamber where the husband and 
wdle sat at tea. 

Aurora went down to the drawing-room an hour 
after this, gorgeous in maize-coloured silk and 
voluminous flouncings of black lace^ with her hair 
plaited in a diadem upon her head, and fastened 
with three diamond stars which John had bought 
for her in the Kue de la Paix, and which were 
onnningly fixed upon wire springs, which caused 
them to vibrate with every chance movement of 
her beautiful head. You will say, perhaps, that 
she was arrayed too gaudily for the reception of 
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an old Indian officer and a conntry clergyman and 
his wife ; but if she loved handsome dresses better 
than simpler attire, it was from no taste for display, 
but rather &om an innate loye of splendour and 
expenditure, which was a part of her expinsiye 
nature. She had always been taught to think of 
herself as Miss Floyd, the banker's daughter, and 
she had been taught also to spend money as a 
duty which she owed to society. 

Mrs. Lofthouse was a pretty little woman, with a 
pale face and hazel eyes. She was the youngest 
dau^iter of Colonel Maddison, and was, " By birth, 
you know, my dear, far superior to poor Mrs. Mellish, 
who, in spite of her wealth, is only," &c. &c. &c., 
as Margaret Lofthouse remarked to her female 
acquaintance. She could not very easily forget 
that her father was the younger brother of a baronet, 
and had distinguished himself in some terrific 
manner by bloodthirsty demolition of Sikhs, lax 
away in the .untiactable East; and she thought it 
rather hard that Aurora isliould possess such cruel 
advantages through some pettifogging commercial 
genius on the part of her Glasgow ancestors. 

But as it wa& impossible for honest people to 
know Aurora without loving her^ Mrs. Lofthouse 
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heartily forgave her her fifty thousand pounds^ and 
declared her to be the dearest darling in the wide 
world ; while Mrs. Mellish freely returned her 
fiiendlinessy and caressed the little woman as she 
had caressed Lucy Bulstrode, with a superb yet 
affectionate condescension, such as Cleopatra may 
have had for her handmaidens. 

The dinner went off pleasantly enough. Colonel 
Maddison attacked the side-dishes specially pro- 
vided for him, and praised the Mellish-Park cook. 
Mr. Lofthouse explained to Aurora the plan of a 
new schoolhouse which she intended to build for 
the improvement of John's native parish. She 
listened patiently to the rather wearisome details, 
in which a bakehouse and a washhouse and a Tudor 
chimney seemed the leading features. She had 
heard so much of this before ; for there was scarcely 
a church, or a hospital, or a model lodging-house, or 
a refuge for any misery or destitution whatever, 
that had been lately elevated to adorn this earth, 
for which the banker's daughter had not helped to 
pay. But her heart was wide enough for them all, 
and she was always glad to hear of the bakehouse 
and washhouse and the Tudor chimney all over 
again. If she was a little less interested upon this 
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occasion than usual, Mr. Lofthouse did not observe 
her inattention, for in the simple earnestness of 
his own mind, he thought it scarcely possible that 
the schoolhouse topic could fail to be interest- 
ing. Nothing is so difficult as to make people 
understand that you don't care for what they ^ 
themselves especially affect. John Mellish could 
not believe that the entries for the Great Ebor 
were not interesting to Mr. Lofthouse, and the 
country clergyman was f ally convinced that the 
details of his philanthropic schemes for the regene- 
ration of his parish could not be otherwise than 
delightful to his host. But the master of Mellish 
Park was very silent, and sat with his glass in his 
hand, looking across the dinner-table aud Mrs. 
Lofthouse's head, at the sunlit tree-tops between 
tiie lawn and the north lodge. Aurora, from her 
end of the table, saw that gloomy glance, and a 

• 

resolute shadow darkened her face, expressive of 
the strengthening of some rooted purpose deep 
hidden in her heart. She sat so long at dessert, 
with her eyes fixed upon an apricot in her plate, 
and the shadow upon her face deepening every 
moment, that poor Mrs. Lofthouse was in utter 
despair of getting the significant look which was 
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ta release lier from the bondage of hearing her 
father's stories of tiger-shooting and pig-sticking 
fat the two or three hundredth time. Perhaps 
she never would have got that feminine signal, had 
not Mrs. Pcwell, with a significant "hem I" made 
some observation about the sinking sun. 

The ensign's widow was one of those people 
who declare that there is a perceptible difference 
in the length of the days upon the twenty-third or 
twenty-fourth of June, and who go on announcing 
the same fact until the long winter evenings come 
with the twenty-first of December, and it is time 
for them to dedare the converse of their late pro- 
position. It was fiome remark of this kind that 
aroused Mrs. Mellish from her reverie, and caused 
her to start up suddenly, quite forgetful of the 
oonventional simpering beck to her guest. 

" Past eight !" she said ; " no, it's surely not so 
late ?" 

"Yes, it is, Lolly," John Mellish answered, 
looking at his watch ; " a quarter past" 

" Indeed ! I beg your pardon, Mrs. Lofthouse ; 
shall we go into the drawing-room ?" 

"Yes, dear, do," said the clergyman's wife, 
" and let's have a nice chat. Papa will drink too 
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much oloret if he tells the i»g-stickmg stories,'* 
she added in a oonfideittial whisper. ^ Ask your 
dear, kind hndband not to let him haye too much 
daret ; because he's sra^ to SHflTer with his liver 
to-morrow, and say that Lofthouse ought to haye 
restrained him. He always says that it's poor 
Beginald's fault for not restraining him." 

John looked anxiously after his wife, as he 
stood with the door in his hand, while the three 
ladies crossed the haU. He bit his lip as he 
noticed Mrs. Powell's unpleasantly-precise figure 
dose to Aurora's shoulder. 

" I think I spoke pretty plainly, though, Hub 
morning," he thought, as he closed the door and 
returned to his friends. 

A quarter-past eight; twenty minutes past; 
fiye^and-twenty minutes past. Mrs. Lofthouse wa& 
rather a brilliant pianist, and was never happier 
than when interpreting Thalberg and Benedict 
upon her friends' CSoUard-and-Collards. There 
were old-&shioned people round Doncaster wha 
belieyed in Collard and Collard, and were thankful 
for Ihe melody to be got out of a good honest 
grand, in a solid Tosewood case, unadorned with 
earyed glorification, or ormolu fret-work. ^ At 
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seven-and-twenty minutes past eight Mrs. Loft- 
house was seated at Aurora's piano, in the first 
agonies of a prelude in six flats ; a prelude which 
demanded such extraordinary uses of the left hand 
across the right, and the right over the left, and 
such exercise of the thumbs in all sorts of positions, 
— ^in which, according to all orthodox theories of 
the pre-Thalberg-ite school, no pianist's thumbs 
should ever be used, — that Mrs. Mellish felt that 
her friend's attention was not very likely to 
wander from the keys. 

Within the long, low-roofed drawing-room at 
Mellish Park there was a snug little apartment, 
hung with innocent rosebud-sprinkled chintzes, 
and furnished with maple-wood chairs and tables. 
Mrs. Lofthouse had not been seated at the piano 
more than five minutes when Aurora strolled irom 
the drawing-room to this inner chamber, leaving 
her guest with no audience but Mrs. PowelL She 
lingered for a moment on the threshold to look 
back at the ensign's widow, .who sat near the piano 
in an attitude of rapt attention. 

** She is watching me," thought Aurora, " though 
her pink eyelids are drooping over her eyes, and 
she seems to be looking at the border of her.pocket- 
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handkerchief. She sees me with her chin or her 
nose, perhaps. How do I know? She is all 
eyes ! Bah I am I going to be afraid of her, when 
I was never afraid of him? What should I fear 
except " — (her head changed from its defiant atti- 
tude to a drooping posture, and a sad smile curved 
her crimson lips) — " except to make you unhappy, 
my dear, my hmband. Yes," with a sudden lifting 
of her head, and re-assumption of its proud defiance, 
"my own true husband! the husband who has 
kept his marriage-vow as unpolluted as when first 
it issued from his lips !" 

I am writing what she thought, remember, not 
what she said ; for she was not in the habit of 
thinking aloud, nor did I ever know anybody who 
was. 

Aurora took up a shawl that she had flung upon 
the sofa, and threw it lightly over her head, 
veiling herself with a doud of black lace, through 
which the restless, shivering diamonds shone out 
like stars in a midnight sky. She looked like 
Hecate, as she stood on the threshold of the French 
window lingering for a moment with a deep-laid 
purpose in her heart, and a resolute light in her 
eyes. The clock in the steeple of the village- 
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cbnich strnck the fluee-qmrtow after ei^t wMe 
she liogered for those few moments. As the last 
chime died away in liie smnmer air, she looked up 
darMyat theeyeningskyy and walked with a rapid 
footstep out upon tiie lawn towards ihe southern 
end of the wood that Ixsdered the Fade 
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CHAPTEB XL 

captain pbobdeb cabbies bad news to his 

niece's house. 

While Aurora stood upon the threshold of the 
open window, a man was lingering upon the broad 
stone steps before the door of the entrance hall, 
remonstrating with one of John Mellish's servants, 
who held supercilious parley with the intruder, and 
kept him at arm's length with the contemptuous 
indifference of a well-bred servant 

This stranger was Captain Samuel Prodder, who 
had arriyed at Doncaster late in the afternoon, had 
dined at the Beindeer, and had come oyer to 
Mellish Park in a gig driven by a hanger-on of 
that establishment. The gig and the hanger-on 
were both in waiting at the bottom of the steps ; 
and if there had been anything wanting to turn 
the balance of the footman's contempt for Captain 
Prodder's blue coat, loose shirt-collar, and silver 
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watch chaiiiy the gig &om the Beindeer would 
have done it. 

" Yes, Mrs. Mellish is at home," the gentleman 
in plush replied, after surveying the sea-captain 
with a leisurely and critical air, which was rather 
provoking to poor Samuel ; " but she's engaged." 

"But perhaps shell put off her engagements for 
a bit when she hears who it is as wants to see her," 
answered the captain, diving into his capacious 
pocket. " She'll tell a different story, I dare say, 
when you take her that bit of pasteboard." 

He handed the man a card, or rather let me 
say a stiff square of thick pasteboard, inscribed 
with his name, so disguised by the flourishing 
caprices of the engraver as to be not very easily 
deciphered by unaccustomed eyes. The card 
bore Captain Prodder's address as well as his 
name, and informed his acquaintances that he 
was part-owner of the Nancy Jane^ and that all 
consignments of goods were to be made to him 
at &c. &c. 

The footman took the document between his 
thumb and finger, and examined it as minutely as 
if it had been some relic of the middle ages. A 
new light dawned upon him as he deciphered the 
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information about the Nancy JcmCy and he looked 
at the captain for the first time with some ap* 
preach to human interest in his countenance. 

**Is it cigars you want to dispose hof ?" he 
asked, " or bandannas ? If it's cigars, you migh|i 
come round to our 'all, and show us the harticle." 

" Cigars I" roared Samuel Prodder. *' Do you 

take me for a smuggler, you ?" Here followed 

one of those hearty seafaring epithets with which 
polite Mr. Chucks was apt to finish his speeches. 
"I'm your missus's own uncle; leastways, I — J^ 
knew her mother when she was a little gal," he 
added, in considerable confusion ; for he remem* 
bered how far aw^y his sea-captainship thrust him 
from Mrs. Mellish and her well-bom husband; 
" so just take her my card, and look sharp about 
it, will you ?" 

"We've a dinner-party," the footman said, 
coldly, " and I don't know if the ladies have re- 
turned to the drawing-room; but if you're any- 
ways related to missis — ^I'll go and see." 

The man strolled leisurely away, leaving poor 
Samuel biting his nails in mute vexation at having 
let slip that ugly fact of her relationship. 

"That swab in the same cut coat as Lord 
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Kebcm wore aboard the Tieiary, \nil look down 
l^n her now he knows she's niece to a old sea- 
captain that carries dry goods on commission, and 
can't keep his tongue between his teeth," he 
tlioaght 

The footman came back while Samnel Prodder 
was npbraiding himself for his folly, and informed 
him that Mrs. Mellish was not to be fonnd in the 
hoose. 

** Who's that playin' upon the pianer, then?" 
asked Mr. Prodder, with sceptical blontness. 

** Oh, that's the clngyman's wife," answered the 
man, contemptnonsly ; ^*a dddyvmg gnyness, I 
flhoold think, for she plays too well for a real 
lady. Missus don't play — leastways only pawlkers, 
and that sort of think. GUx)d night." 

He closed the two half-glass doors upon Cap- 
tain Prodder without further ceremcHiy, and shut 
Samuel out of his niece's house. 

«To think that I played hopscotch and swopped 
marbles for hardbake with this gal's mother," 
thought the captain, '^ and that her servant turns 
np his nose at me and shuts the door in my face !" 

It was in sorrow rather than in anger that the 
disappointed sailor thought this. He had scarcely 
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hoped for anything better. It was only natural 
that those about his niece should flout at and 
contemptuously treat him. Let him get to her 
—let him come only for a moment face to £ftce 
with EHza's child, and he did not fear the issue. 

« m walk through the Park," he said to the 
man who had driven him from Doncaster; "it's 
a nice evenin*, and there's pleasant walks under 
the trees to win'ard. You can drive back into the 
high road, and wait for me agen that 'ere turnstile 
I took notice of as we come along." 

The driver nodded, smacked his whip, and 
drove his elderly gray pony towards the Park- 
gates. Captain Samuel Prodder went, slowly and 
deliberately enough, — ^the way that it was ap- 
pointed for him to ga The Park was a strange 
territory to him ; but while driving past the outer 
boundaries he had looked admiringly at chance 
openings in the wood, reveaUng grassy amphi- 
theatres enriched by spreading oaks, whose branches 
made a shadowy tracery upon the sunlit turf. 
He had looked with a seaman's wonder at the 
inland beauties of the quiet domain, and had 
pondered whether it might not be a pleasant 
thing for an old sailor to end his days amid such 
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monotonous woodland tranquillity, far away from 
the sound of wreck and tempest^ and the mighty 
voices of the dreadful deep; and, in his disap- 
pointment at not seeing Aurora, it was some con- 
solation to the captain to walk across the dewy 
grass in the evening shadows in the direction 
where, with a sailor's unerring topographical in- 
stinct, he knew the turnstile must be situated. 

Perhaps he had some hope of meeting his niece 
in the pathway across the Park. The man had 
told him that she was out. She could not be far 
away, as there was a dinner-party at the house ; 
and she was scarcely likely to leave her guests. 
She was wandering about the Park, most likely, 
with some of them. 

The shadows of the trees grew darker upon the 
grass as Captain Prodder drew nearer to tlie 
wood; but it was that sweet summer-time in 
which there is scarcely one positively dark hour 
amongst the twenty-four; and though the village- 
clock chimed the half-hour after nine as the sailor 
entered the wood, he was able to distinguish the 
outlines of two figures advancing towards him 
from the other end of the long arcade, that led in 
a slanting direction to the turnstile. 
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' The figures were those of a man and woman ; 
the woman wearing some light-coloured dress, 
which shimmered in the dusk ; the man leaning 
on a stick, and obviously very lame. 

" Is it my niece and one of her visitors ?" thought 
the captain ; " maybe it is. I'll lay by to port of 
*em, and let 'em pass me." 

Samuel Prodder stepped aside under the shadow 
of the trees to the left of the grassy avenue 
through which the two figures were approaching, 
and waited patiently until they drew near enough 
for him to distinguish the woman's face. The 
woman was Mrs. Mellish, and she was walking on 
the left of the man, and was therefore nearest to 
the captain. Her head was turned away from her 
companion, as if in utter scorn and defiance of 
him, although she was talking to him at that 
moment. Her face, proud, pale, and disdainful, 
was visible to the seaman in the chill, shadowy 
light of the newly-risen moon. A low line of 
crimson behind the black trunks of a distant 
group of trees marked where the sun had left its 
last track, in a vivid streak that looked like 
blood. 

Captain Prodder gazed in loving wonder at the 
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beautiful face turned towards him. He saw the 
dark eyes, with their sombre depth, dark in anger 
and scorn, and the luminous shimmer of the jewels 
that shone through the black veil upon her 
haughty head. He saw her, and his heart grew 
chill at the sight of her pale beauty in the myste- 
rious moonhght 

"It might be my sister's ghost,** he thought, 
" coming upon me in this quiet place ; it's a'most 
dijBScult to believe as it's flesh and blood." 

He would have advanced, perhaps, and addressed 
his niece, had he not been held back by the words 
which she was speaking as she passed him. — 
words that jarred painfully upon his heart, telling, 
as they did, of anger and bitterness, discord and 
misery. 

"Yes, hate youT she said in a clear voice, 
which seemed to vibrate sharply in the dusk, — 
— " hate you ! hate you ! hate you 1" She repeated 
the hard phrase, as if there were some pleasure 
and delight in uttering it, which in her ungovern- 
able anger she could not deny herself. " What 
other words do you expect from me ?" she cried, 
with a low mocking laugh, which had a tone of 
deeper misery, and more utter hopelessness than 
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any outbreak of womanly weeping. " Would you 
have me love you? or respect you? or tolerale 
you ?" Her voice rose with each rapid questbiii 
merging into an hysterical sob, but never melting 
into tears. *' Would you have^me'tell you any* 
thing else than what I tell you to-night ? I hate 
and abhor you I I look upon you as the primary 
cause of every Borrow I have erer known, of every 
tear I have ever shed, of every humiliation I 
have endured ; every sleepless night, every weary 
day, every despairinglhour, I have ever passed. 
More than this, — ^yes, a thousand,|^thousand times 
more, — ^I look upon you as the first cause of my 
father's wretchedness. Yes, even before my own 
mad foUy in believing in you, and thinking yoa 
— ^what? — Claude Melnotte, perhaps! — ^a curse 
upon the man who wrote the play, and the player 
who acted in it, if it helped to make me what I 
was when I met you ! I say again, I hate you \ 
your presence poisons my home, your abhorred 
shadow haunts my sleep — ^no, not my sleep, for how 
should I ever sleep knowing that you are near ?" 

Mr. Conyers, being apparently weary of walking,, 
leaned against the trunk of ^ tree to listen to the 
end of this outbreak, looking insolent defiance 'at 
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sort of thing," said Mr. Conyers, with aggravating 
stolidity, « perhaps you won't object to my light- 
ing a cigar ?" 

Aurora took no notice of his quiet insolence ; 
but Captain Prodder, involuntarily clenching his 
fist, bounded a step forward in his retreat, and 
shook the leaves of the underwood about his legs. 

" What's that ?' exclaimed the trainer. 

" My dog, perhaps," answered Aurora; "he's 
about here with me." 

^* Curse the purblind cur !" muttered Mr. Conyers, 
with an unlighted cigar in his mouth. He struck 
a lucifer-match against the back of a tree, and the 
vivid sulphurous light shone full upon his hand- 
some face. 

"A rascal!" thought Captain Prodder; — "a 
good-looking, heartless scoundrel ! What's this 
between my niece and him ? He isn't her husband, 
surely, for he don't look like a gentleman. But 
if he aint her husband, who is he ?" 

The sailor scratched his head in his bewilderment. 
His senses had been almost stupefied by Aurora's 
passionate talk, and he had only a confused feel- 
ing that there was trouble and wretchedness of 
some kind or other iproimd and about his niece. 
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"If I thought he'd done anything to injure 
her," he muttered,. " I'd pound him into such a jeUy 
that his friends would never know his handsome 
£Ekee again as long as there was life in his carcass." 

Mr. Conyers threw away, the burning match, 
and pu£Ged at his newly-Ughted cigar. He did 
not trouble himself to take it from his lips as he 
addressed Aurora, but spoke between his teeth, 
and smoked in the pauses of his discourse. 

" Perhaps, if you've— calmed yourself down — ek 
bit," he said, " you'U be so good as — ^to come to 
business* What do you want me to do ?" 

" You know as well as I do," answered Aurora, 

" You want me to leave this place ?" 

" Yes ; for ever." 

" And to take what you give me — and be satis- 
fied." 

"Yes." 

"What if I refuse?" 

She turned sharply upon him as he asked this 
question, and looked at him for a few moments in 
silence. 

" What if I refuse ?" he repeated, still smoking. 

" Look to yourself 1" she cried, between her set 
teeth; " that's alL Look to yourself 1" 
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** What ! you'd kill me, I suppose ?" 

"No," answered Aurora; "but I'd tell all; 
and get the release which I ought to haye sought 
for two years ago." 

"Oh, ah, to be sure!" said Mr. Conyers; "a 
pleasant thing for Mr. Hellish, and our poor pap% 
and a nice bit of gossip for the newspapers I Tre 
a good mind to put you to the test, and see if 
you've pluck enough to do it, my lady." 

She stamped her foot upon the turf, and tore 
the lace in her hands, throwing the fragments 
away from her ; but she did not answer him. 

" You'd like to stab me, or shoot me, or stran- 
gle me, as I stand here ; wouldn't you, now ?" 
asked the trainer, mockingly. 

" Yes," cried Aurora, " I would !" She flung her 
head back with a gesture of disdain as she spoke. 

" Why do I waste my time in talking to you?** 
she said. " My worst words can inflict no wound 
upon such a nature as yours. My scorn is no 
more painful to you than it would be to any of 
the loathsome creatures that creep about the 
margin of yonder pooL" 

The trainer took his cigar from his mouth, and 
struck the ashes away with his little finger. 
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" No," he said with a contemptuous laugh ; " Tm 
not very thin-skinned ; and I'm pretty well used 
to this sort of. thing, into the bargain. But 
suppose, as I remarked just now, we drop this 
style of conversation, and come to business. 
We don't seem to be getting on very fast this 
way." 

At this juncture. Captain Prodder, who, in his 
extreme desire to strangle his niece's companion, 
had advanced very close upon the two speakers, 
knocked off his hat against the lower branches of 
the tree which sheltered him. 

There was no mistake this time about the 
rustling of the leaves. The trainer started, 
and limped towards Captain Prodder's hiding- 
place. 

. ** There's some one listening to us," he said. 
" I'm sure of it this time ; — ^that fellow Hargraves, 
perhaps. I fancy he's a sneak." 

Mr. Conyers supported himself against the very 
tree behind which the sailor stood, and beat 
amongst the undergrowth with his stick, but did 
not succeed in encountering the legs of the listener. 

"If that soft-headed fool is playing the spy 
upon me," cried the trainer, savagely, "he'd 
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better not let me catch him, for 111 make him 
remember it, if I do." 

"Don't I tell you that my dog followed me 
here ?" exclaimed Amt)ra contemptuously* 

A low rustling of the grass on the other side of 
the ayenue, and at some distance from the sea- 
man's place of concealment, was heard as Mrs. 
Mellish spoke. 

That's your dog, if you like," said the trainer ; 

the other was a man. Come on a little way 
further, and let's make a finish of this business ; 
it's past ten o'clock." 

Mr. Conyers was right The churcli clock had 
struck ten five minutes before, but the solemn 
chimes had Mien unheeded upon Aurora's ear, 
lost amid the angry voices raging in her breast. 
She started as she looked around her at the sum- 
mer darkness in the woods, and the flaming yel- 
low moon, which brooded low upon the earth, and 
shed no light upon the mysterious pathways and 
the water-pools in the wooi 

The trainer limped away, Aurora walking by 
his side, yet holding herself as fax aloof from him 
as the grassy pathway would allow. They were 
out of hearing, and almost out of sight, before the 
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'sea-captain could emerge from a state of utter 
stupefaction so far as to be able to look at the 
business in its right bearings. 

"I ought to ha' knocked him down," he 
muttered at last, ** whether he's her husband or 
whether he isn't I ought to haye knocked him 
down, and I would have done it, too," added the 
captain resolutely, "if it hadn't been that my 
niece seemed to have a good fiery spirit of her 
own, and to be able to fire a jolly good broadside 
in the way of hard words. I'll find my, skull- 
thatcher if I can," said Captain Prodder, groping 
for his hat amongst the brambles, and the long 
grass, " and then I'll just run up to the turnstile 
and tell my mate to lay at anchor a bit longer 
with the horse and shay. He'll be wonderin' what 
I'm up to ; but I won't go back just yet, I'll keep 
in the way of my niece and that swab with the 
game leg." 

The captain found his hat, and walked down to 
the turnstile, where he found the young man from 
the Keindeer fast asleep, with the reins loose 
in his hands, and his head upon his knees. The 
horse, with his head in an empty nose-bag, seemed 
m fast asleep as the driver. 
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The young inan woke at the aoimd of the turn- 
stile creaking upon its axis, and the step of the 
sailor in the road. 

"I aint going to get aboard just yet," said 
Captain Prodder ; " I'll take another turn in the 
wood as the evenin's so pleasant. I come to tell 
you I wouldn't keep you much longer, for I 
thought you'd think I was dead." 

"I did a'most," answered the charioteer caja- 
didly. " My word 1 — ^aint you been a time !" 

" I met Mr. and Mrs. Mellish in the wood," sidd 
the captain, *' and I stopped to have a look at 'em- 
She's a bit of a spitfire, aint she ?" asked Samuel, 
with affected carelessness. 

The young man from the Reindeer shook 
his head dubiously. 

** I doan't know about that," he said ; *^ she's a 
rare favourite hereabouts, with poor folks and 
gentry too. They do say as she horsewhipped a 
poor fond chap as they'd got in the stables, for iU- 
usin' her dog ; and sarve him right too," added 
the young man decisively. " Them Softies is 
alius vicious." 

Captain Prodder pondered rather doubtfully 
upon this piece of information. He was not par- 
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ticularly elated by the image of his sister's child 
layiDg a horsewhip upon the shoulders of her half- 
witted servant. This trifling incident didn't ex- 
actly harmonize with his idea of the beautiful 
young heiress, playing upon all manner of instru- 
ments, and speaking half a dozen languages. 

"Yes," repeated the driver, "they do say as 
she gave t' fondy a good whopping ; and damme 
if I don't admire her for it." 

" Ay, ay !" answered Captain Prodder thoughtr 
fully. " Mr. Mellish walks lame, don't he ?" he 
asked, after a pause. 

" Lame !" cried the driver ; " Lord bless your 
heart ! not a bit of it. John Mellish is as fine a 
young man as you'll meet in this Biding. Ay, 
and finer too. I ought to know. I've seen hiin 
walk into our house often enough, in the race 
week." 

The captain's heart sank strangely at this infor- 
mation. The man with whom he had heard his 
niece quarrelling was not her husband, then. The 
squabble had seemed natural enough to the un- 
initiated sailor while he looked at it in a matri- 
monial light; but seen from another aspect it 
struck sudden terror to his sturdy heart, and 
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blanched the ruddy hues in his brown face. 
" Who was he, then ?" he thought ; . " who was it 
as my niece was talking to — after dark, — alone, — 
a mile oflf her own home — eh ?" 

Before he could seek for a solution to the 
imuttered question which agitated and alarmed 
him, the report of a pistol rang sharply through 
the wood, and found an echo under a distant hill. 

The horse pricked up his ears, and jibbed a few 
paces ; the driver gave a low whistle. 

^a thought so," he said. "Poachers! This 
side of the wood's chock full of game ; and though 
Squire Hellish is alius threatenin' to prosecute 
'em, folks know pretty well as he'll never do it." 

The broad-shouldered, strong-linxbed sailor 
leaned against the turnstile, trembling in every 
limb. < 

What was that which his niece said a quarter of 
an hour before, when the man had asked her 
whether she would like to shoot him ? 

"Leave your horse," he said, in a gasping 
voice ; "tie him to the stile, and come with me. 
If — ^if — ^it's poachers, we'll — ^we'll catch em." 

The young man looped the reins across the 
turnstile. He had no very great terror of any in- 
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clination for flight latent in the gray horse from 
the Eeindeer. The two men ran in the wood; 
the captain numing in the direction in which his 
sharp ears told him the shot had been fired. 

The nxoon waB dowly rising in the tranquil 
heayens, but there was very littie light yet in the 
wood. 

The captain stopped near a rustic summer- 
house falling into decay, and half buried amidst 
the tangled foliage that clustered about the 
mouldering thatch and the dilapidated wood- 
work. 

" It was hereabout the shot was fired," muttered 
the captain ; " about a hundred yards due nor'ard 
of the stile. I could take my oath as it weren't 
far from this spot I'm standin' on." 

He looked about him in the dim light. He 
could see no one ; but an army might have hidden 
amongst the trees that Encircled the open patch of 
turf on which the summer-house had been built. 
He listened : with his hat ofi^, and his big hand 
pressed tightly on his heart, as if to still its tumult- 
uous beating. He listened, as eagerly as he had 
often listened, far out on a glassy sea, for the first 
faint breath of a rising wind ; but he could hear 
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nothing except the occasional croaking of the 
&ogs in the pond near the summer-honse. 

^ I could have sworn it was about here the shot 
was fired," he repeated. *^Grod grant eis it was 
poachers, after aU. ! but it's given me a turn that's 
made me feel like some cockney lubber aboard a 
steamer betwixt Bristol and Cork. Lord, what a 
blessed old fool I am!" muttered the captain, 
after walking slowly round the summer-house to 
convince himself that there was .no one hidden in 
it. " One 'ud think I'd never heerd the sound of 
a ha'p'orth of powder before to-night." 

He put on his hat, and walked a few paces for- 
ward, still looking about cautiously, and still 
listening ; but much easier in his mind than when 
first he had re-entered the wood. 

He stopped suddenly, arrested by a sound 
which has of itself, without any reference to its 
power of association, a mysterious •and chilling 
influence upon the human heart. This sound 
was the howling of a dog, — the prolonged, mo- 
notonous howling of a dog. A cold sweat broke 
out upon the sailor's forehead. That sound, 
always one of terror to his superstitious nature, 
was doubly terrible to-night. 
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" It means death I" he muttered, with a groan. 
" No dog ever howled like that except for death." 

He turned back, and looked about him. The 
moonlight glimmered faintly upon the broad patch 
of stagnant water near the summer-house, and 
upon its brink the captain saw two figures, black 
against the summer atmosphere: a prostrate 
figure, lying close to the edge of the water ; and 
a large dog, with his head uplifted to the sky, 
howling piteously. 

It was the bounden duty of poor John Mellish, 
in his capacity of host, to sit at the head of his 
table, pass the claret-jug, and listen to Colonel 
Maddison's stories of the pig-sticking and the tiger- 
hunting, as long as the Indian officer chose to talk 
for the amusement of his friend and his son-in-law. 
It was perhaps lucky that patient Mr. Lofthouse 
was well up- in all the stories, and knew exactly 
which departments of each narratiye were to be 
laughed at, and which were to be listened to 
with silent and awe-stricken attention ; for John 
Mellish made a yery bad audience upon this occa- 
sion. He pushed the filberts towards the colonel 
at the very moment when " the tigress was crouch- 
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ing for a spring, upon the rising ground exactly 
above us, sirjand when, by Jove ! Charley Maddison 
felt himself at pretty close quarters with the enemy, 
sir, and never thought to stretch his legs tmder 
this mahogany, or any other man's, sir ;" and he 
spoiled the officer's best joke by asking hiTn fox 
the claret in the middle of it. 
. The tigers and the pigs were confusion and 
weariness of spirit to Mr. Mellish, He was 
yearning for the moment when, with any show of 
decency, he might make for the drawing-room> 
and find out what Aurora was doing in the still 
summer twilight. When the door was opened and 
fresh wine brought in, he heard the rattling of the 
keys under Mrs. Lofthouse's manipulation, and 
rejoiced to think that his wife was seated quietly, 
perhaps, listening to those sonatas in C fiat, which 
the rector's wife delighted to interpret. 

The lamps were brought in before Colonel 
Maddison's stories were finished ; and when John'9 
butler came to ask if the gentleman would like 
coffee, the worthy Indian officer said, " Yes, by all 
means, and a cheroot with it. No smoking in the 
drawing-room, eh, Mellish? Petticoat govern^ 
ment and vrindow-curtains, I dare say. Clam 
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doesn't like my smoke at the Bectorj, and poor 
Lolthoase "writes his sermons in the snmmer«» 
hpnse ; for he can't write without a weed, you 
knoWy and a volume of Tillotson, or some of these 
fellows, to prig from — eh, George?" said the 
facetious gentleman, digging his son-in-law in the 
ribs with his fat old fingers, and knocking oyer 
two or three wineglasses in his ponderous jocosity* 
How dreary it all seemed to John MeUish to- 
night! He wondered how people felt who had no 
social mystery brooding upon their hearth; no 
domestic skeleton cowering in their homely cup- 
board. He looked at the rector's placid face with 
a pang of envy. There waa no secret kept from 
htm. There was no perpetual struggle rending 
fas heart; no dreadful doubts and fears that 
would not be quite lulled to rest; no vague terror 
incessant and unreasoning ; no mute argument for 
ever going forward, with plaintirs counsel and 
defendant's counsel continually pleading the same 
cause, and arriving at the same result. Heaven 
take pity upon those "who have to suffer such 
silent misery, such secret despair 1 We look at 
our neighbours' smiling faces, and say, in bitter- 
ness of q)irit, that A is a lucky fellow, and that B 
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can't be as nmdi in debt as his friends say he is ; 
that C and his pretty wife are the happiest couple 
we know ; and to-morrow B is in the * Gazette,' 
and C is weeping over a dishonoured home, and a 
group of motherless children, who wonder what 
mamma has done that papa should be so sorry. 
The battles are very quiet, but they are for ever 
being fought We keep the fox hidden under our 
cloak, but the teeth of the animal are none the 
less sharp, nor the pain less terrible to bear ; a 
little more terrible, perhaps, for being endured 
silently. John Mellish gave a long sigh of relief 
when the Indian officer finished his third cheroot^ 
and pronounced himself ready to join the ladies. 
The lamps in the drawing-room were lighted, and 
the curtains drawn before the open windows, when 
the three gentlemen entered. Mrs. Lofthouse was 
asleep upon one of the sofas, with a Book of 
Beauty lying open at her feet, and Mrs. Powell, 
pale and sleepless, — ^sleepless as trouble and sorrow, 
as jealousy and hate, as anything that is ravenous 
and unappeasable, — sat at her embroidery, work- 
ing laborious monstrosities upon delicate cambric 
muslin. 

The colonel dropped heavily into a luxurious 
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easy-chair, and quietly abandoned himself to 
repose. Mr. Lofthouse awoke his wife, and con- 
sulted her about the propriety of ordering the 
carriage. John MeUish looked eagerly ronnd the 
room. To him it was empty. The rector and his 
wife, the Indian oflScer, and the ensign's widoWy 
were only so many " phosphorescent spectralitieSy** 
** phantasm captains;" in short, they were not 
Aurora. 

" Where's LoUy ?" he asked, looking from Mrs. 
Lofthouse to Mrs. PoweU ; **where's my wife T* 

" I really do not know," answered Mrs, Powell, 
with icy deliberation. "I've not been watching 
Mrs. MeUish." 

The poisoned darts glanced away from John's 
preoccupied breast. There was no room in his 
wounded heart for such a petty sting as this. 

"Where's my wife?" he cried passionately; 
" you nrnst know where she is. She's not here 
Is she up-stairs ? Is she out of doors ?" 

" To the best of my belief," replied the ensign's 
widow, with more than usual precision, **Mr8. 
Mellish is in some part of the grounds ; she has 
been out of doors ever since we left the dining* 



room." 
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The French clock upon the mantelpiece chimea 
the three-quarters after ten as she finished speak- 
ing : as if to give emphasis to her words and to 
remind Mr. Mellish how long his wife had been 
absent. He bit his lip fiercely, and strode towards 
one of the windows. He was going to look for 
his wife; but he stopped as he flung aside the 
window-curtain, arrested by Mrs. Powell's uplifted 
hand. 

" Hark !" she said, '' there is something the 
matter, I fear. Did you hear that violent ringing 
at the hall-door ?" 

Mr. Mellish let fall the curtain, and re-entered 
the room. 

"It's Aurora, no doubt," he said; "they've 
shut her out again, I suppose. I beg, Mrs. Powell, 
that you will prevent this in future. Eeally, 
ma'am, it is hard that my wife should be shut out 
of her own house.'* 

He might have said much more, but he stopped, 
pale and breathless, at the sound of a hubbub 
in the hall, and rushed to the room-door. He 
opened it and looked out, with Mrs. Powell and 
Mr. and Mrs. Lofthouse crowding behind him, and 
looking over his shoulder. 
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Half a dozen eeryants were clustered round a 
rongUy-dregsed, seafaring-lookiDg man, who, with 
his hat off and his disordered hair falling about 
his white face, was teUing in broken sentences, 
scarcely intelligible for the speaker's agitation^ 
that a murder had been done in the wood. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

THE DEED THAT HAD BEEN DONE IN THE WOOD. 

The bare-headed seafaring man who stood in the 
centre of the hall wag Captain Samuel Prodder. 
The scared faces of the servants gathered roimd 
him told more plainly than his own words, which 
came hoarsely from his parched white lips, fee 
nature of the tidings that he brought. 

John Mellish strode across the hall, with an 
awful oalmness on his white face ; and parting the 
hustled group of servants with his strong arms, as 
a mighty wind rends asunder the storm-beaten 
waters, he placed himself face to face with Captain 
Proddw. 

" Who are you ?" he asted sternly : " and what 
has brought you here ?" 

The Indian ofSoer had been aroused by the 
clamour, and had emerged, red and bristling with 
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self-importance, to take his part in the business in 
hand. 

There are some pies in the making of which 
• everybody yearns to have a finger. It is a great 
privilege, after some social convulsion has taken 
place, to be able to say, " I was there at the time 
the scene occurred, sir ;" or, " I was standing as 
close to him when the blow was struck, ma'am, as 
I am to you at this moment" People are apt to 
take pride out of strange things. An elderly 
gentleman at Doncaster, showing me his comfort- 
ably.furnished apartments, informed me, with 
evident satisfaction, that Mr. William Palmer had 
lodged in those very rooms. 

Colonel Maddison pushed aside his daughter 
and her husband, and stiruggled out into the hall. 

**Come, my man," he said, echoing John's 
interrogatory, " let us hear what has brought you 
here at such a remarkably unseasonable hour." 

The sailor gave no direct answer to the question. 
He pointed with his thumb across his shoulder 
towards that dismal spot in the lonely wood, which 
was as present to his mental vision now as it had 
been to his bodily eyes a quarter of an hour 
before. 
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"A man!" he gasped; **a man — ^lyin' close 
agen' the water's edge, — shot through the heart !" 

" Dead ?" asked some one, in an awM tone. 
The voices and the questions came from whom they 
would, in the awe-stricken terror of those first 
moments of overwhehning horror and surprise. 
No one knew who spoke except the speakers; 
perhaps even they were scarcely aware that they 
had spoken. 

"Dead ?" asked one of those eager listeners. 

« Stone dead." 

"A man — shot dead in the wood !" cried John 
Hellish; "what man?" 

"I beg your pardon, sir," said the grave old 
butler, laying his hand gently upon his master's 
shoulder: "I think, &om what this person says, 
that the man who has been shot is — ^the new 
trainer, Mr. — Mr. " 

** Conyers !" exclaimed John. " Conyers ! who 
— who should shoot him?" The question was 
asked in a hoarse whisper. It was impossible for 
the speaker's face to grow whiter than it had been, 
from the moment in which he had opened the 
drawing-room door, and looked out into th^ hall ; 
but some terrible change not to be translated into 
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words came over it at the mention of the trainer's 
name. 

He stood motionless and silent, pushing his hair 
from his forehead, and staring wildly abont him. 

The graye butler laid his warning hand for a 
second time upon his master's shoulder. 

" Sir — ^Mr. Mellish," he said, eager to arouse the 
young man from the dull, stupid quiet into which 
he had fallen, — " excuse me, sir ; but if my mistress 
should come in suddenly, and hear of this, she 
might be upset, perhaps. Wouldn't it be better 
to ^" 

" Yes, yes I" cried John Mellish, lifting his head 
suddenly, as if aroused into immediate action by 
the mere miggestion of his Tnfe's name,-*' yes ! 
elear out of the hall, every one of you," he said, 
addresEong the eager group of pale-faced servants. 
"And you, sir," he added to Captain Prodder, 
" come with me." 

He walked towards the dining-room door. The 
sailor followed him, stiH bare-headed, still with a 
semi-bewildered expression in his dusky face. 

** It aint the first time I've seen a man shot,' 
he thought ; " but it's the first time I've felt like 
this." 
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Before Mr. Mellish could reach the dining-rooni^ 
before the servants could disperse and return to 
their proper quarters^ one of the half-glass doors^ 
which had been left ajar, was pushed open by the 
light touch of a woman's hand, and Aurora Mellish 
entered the halL 

"Ah, ha!" thou^t the ensign's widow, who 
looked on at the scene, snugly sheltered by Mr. 
and Mrs. Lofthouse , " my lady is caught a second 
time in her evening rambles. What will he say to 
her goings-on to-ni^t, I wonder ?" 

Aurora's manner presented a singular contrajrt 
to the tenror and agitation of the assembly in the 
hall. A vivid crimson flush glowed in her cheeks 
and lit up her shining eyes. She carried her head 
high, in that queenly defiance which was her 
peculiar grace. She walked with a light step ; she 
moved with easy, careless gestures. It seemed as 
if some burden which she had long carried had 
been suddenly removed from her. But at sight of 
the crowd in the hall she drew back with a look of 
alarm. 

"What has happened, John?" she cried; 
" what is wrong ?" 

He lifted his hand with a warning gesture, — a 
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gesture that plainly said : Whatever trouble or 
sorrow there may be, let her be spared the know- 
ledge of it ; let her be sheltered from the pain. 
' ** Yes, my darling," he answered quietly, taking 
her hand and leading her into the drawing-room ; 
"iliere is something wrong. An ax^cident has 
happened — ^in the wood yonder ; but it concerns 
no one whom you care for. Gk), dear ; I will tell 
you all, by-and-by. Mrs. Lofbhouse, you will take 
care of my wife. Lofbhouse, come with me. 
Allow me to shut the door, Mrs. Powell, if you 
please," he added to the ensign's widow, who did 
not seem inclined to leave her post upon the 
threshold of the drawing-room. "Any curiosity 
which you may have about the business shall be 
satisfied in due time. For the present, you will 
oblige me by remaming mth my mfe aad Mrs. 
Lofthouse." 

He paused, with his hand upon the drawings 
room door, and looked at Aurora. 

She was standing with her shawl upon her arm, 
watching her husband ; and she advanced eagerly 
to him as she met his glance. 

"John," she exclaimed, "for mercy's sake, tell 
me the truth I What is this accident ?" 
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He was silent for a moment, gazing at her eager 
face, — ^that face whose exquisite mobiKty expressed 
every thought ; then, looking at her with a strange 
solenmity, he said gravely, "You were in the 
wood just now, Aurora ?'* 

" I was," she answered ; '* I have only just left 
the grounds. A man passed me, running violently, 
about a quarter of an hour ago. I thought he 
was a poacher. Was it to him the accident 
happened ?" 

**No. There was a shot fired in the wood 
some time since. Did you hear it ?" 

"I did," replied Mrs. MeUish, looking at him 
with sudden terror and surprise. ** I knew there 
were often poachers about near the road, and I 
was not alarmed by it. Was there anything 
wrong in that shot ? Was any one hurt ?" 

Her eyes were fixed upon his face, dilated with 
that look of wondering terror. 

" Yes ; a — a man was hurt" 

Aurora looked at him in silence, — ^looked at him 
with a stony face, whose only expression was an 
utter bewilderment. Every other feeling seemed 
blotted away in that one sense of wonder. 

John Mellish led her to a chair near Mrs. 

VOL. n. u 
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Lofthouse, who had been seated, with Mrs. Powell, 
at the othet end of the room, close to the piano, 
and too far from the door to overhear the conver- 
Batioii which had just taken place between John 
and his wife. People do not talk very loudly in 
moments of intense agitation. They are liable to 
be deprived of some portion of their vocal powei* 
in the fearful crisis of terror or despair. A 
numbness seizes the organ of speech; a partial 
paralysis disables the ready tongue ; the trembling 
lips refuse to do their duty. The soft pedal of 
the human instrument is down, and the tones ate 
feeble and muffled, wandering into weak minor 
shrillness, or sinking to husky basses, beyond the 
ordinary compass of the speaker's voice. The 
stentorian accents in which Claude Melnotte bids 
adieu to Mademoiselle Deschappelle^mingle very 
efiTectively with the brazen clamour of the Mar- 
seillaise Hymn ; the sonorous tones in which Mis- 

r 

tress Julia appeals to her Hunchback guardian are 
pretty sure to bring down the approving thunder 
of the eighteenpenny gallery ; but I doubt if the 
noisy energy of stage-grief is true to nature, how- 
ever wise in art. I'm afraid that an actor who 
would play Claude Melnotte with a pre-Eaphaelite 



•» 
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fideUty to nature would be an insufferable bore, 
and utterly inaudible beyond the third row in the 
pit. The artist must draw his own line between 
nature and art, and map out the extent of his own 
territory. If he finds that cream-coloured marble 
is more artMcaUy beautiful than a rigid present, 
ment of actual flesh and blood, let him stain his 
marble of that delicate hue until the end of time. 
If he can represent five acts of agony and despair 
without once turning his back to his audience or 
sitting down, let him do it. K he is conscientiously 
true to his art, let him choose for himself how true 
he shall be to nature. 

John Mellish took his wife's hand in his own, 
and grasped it with a conyulsire pressure that 
almost crushed the delicate fingers. 

" Stay here, my dear, till I come back to you," 
he said. ** Now, Lofthouse I" 

Mr. Lofthouse followed his friend into the hall, 
where Colonel Maddison had been making the best 
use of his time by questioning the merchant-captain. 

" Come, gentlemen," said John, leading the way 

to the dining-room ; *' come, colonel, and you too, 

Lofthouse ; and you, sir," he added to the sailor, 

" step this way," 

U 2 
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The debris of the dessert still covered the table, 
but the men did not advance far into the room. 
John stood aside as the others went in, and enter- 
ing the last, closed the door behind him, and stood 
with his back against it, 

" Now," he said, turning sharply upon Samuel 
JProdder, '* what is this business ?" 

" I'm afraid it's sooicide — or— or murder," an- 
swered the sailor gravely. "I've told this good 
gentleman all about it." 

This good gentleman was Colonel Maddison, 
who seemed delighted to plunge into the con- 
versation. 

*' Yes, my dear Mellish," he said eagerly ; " our 
friend, who describes himself as a sailor, and who 
had come down to see Mrs. Mellish, whose mother 
he knew when he was a boy, has told me all about 
this shocking affair. Of course the body must be 
removed immediately, and the sooner your servants 
go out with lanterns for that purpose the better. 
Decision, my dear Mellish, decision and prompt 
action are indispensable in these sad catastrophes." 

" The body removed 1" repeated John Mellish ; 
" the man is dead, then." 

" Quite dead," answered the sailor j " he was dead 
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when I found him, though it wasn't above seven 
minutes after the shot was fired. I left a man 
with him — ^a young man as drove me from 
Doncaster — ^and a dog, — some big dog that watched 
beside him, — ^howling awfiil, and wouldn't leave 
him." 

" Did you — ^see — ^the man's £EU3e ?" 

" Yes." 

" You are a stranger here," said John MeUish ; 
" it is useless, therefore, to ask you if you know 
who the man is." 

" No, sir," answered the sailor, " I didn't know 
him ; but the young man from the Eeindeer " 

** He recognized him ?" 

" Yes ; he said he'd seen the man in Doncaster 
only the night before ; and that he was your — 
trainer, I think he called him," 

« Yes, yes." 

*'A lame chap." 

" Come, gentlemen," said John, turning to his 
friends, " what are we to do ?" 

"Send the servants into the wood," replied 
Colonel Maddison, " and have the body carried " 

"Not here," cried John Mellish, interrupting 
him, — " not here ; it would kiU my wife;" 
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^ Where did the man live?" asked the coIc«iel. 

'^In the north lodge. A cottage against the 
northeni gates, which are neyer used now." 

^Then let the body be taken there," answered 
the Indian soldier ; ^^let one of your people ran for 
the parish constable ; and you'd better send for 
the nearest siu^eon immediately, though, from 
what our friend here says, a hundred of 'em 
couldn't do any good. It's an awful business ! 
Some poaching fray, I suppose." 

**Tes, yes," answered John quickly; "no 
doubt" 

« Was the man disliked in the neighbourhood T* 
asked Colonel Maddison ; *^ had he made himself 
in any manner obnoxious ?* 

^*I should scarcdy think it likely. He had 
only been with me about a week." 

The servants, who had dispersed at John's 
command, had not gone very far. They had 
lingered in corridors and lobbies, ready at a 
moment's notice to rush out into the hall again, 
and act their minor parts in the tragedy. They 
preferred doing anything to returning quietly to 
their own quarters. 

They came out eagerly at Mr. Mellish's sum- 
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mens. He gave Jus orders briefly, selecting two 
of the men, and sending the others about their 
business. 

" Bring a couple of lanterns," he said ; " and 
follow us across the Park towards the pond in the 
wood," 

Colonel Maddison, Mr. Lofthouse, Captain 
Prodder, and John MeUish, left the house together. 
The moon, still slowly rising in the broad, cloud- 
less heavens, silvered the quiet lawn, and shim- 
mered upon the tree*tops in the distance. The 
three gentlemen walked at a rapid pace, led by 
Samuel Prodder, who kept a little way in advance, 
and followed by a couple of grooms, who carried 
darkened stable^lantems. 

As they entered the wood, they stopped in- 
voluntarily, arrested by that solemn sound which: 
had first drawn the sailor's attention to the 
dreadful deed that had been doue — the howling of 
the dog. It sounded in the distance like a low, 
feeble wail : a long monotonous death-cry. 

They followed that dismal indioation of the spot 
to which they were to go. They made their way 
through the shadowy avenue, and emerged upon 
the silvery patch of turf and fern, where the 
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rotting summer-house stood in its solitary decay. 
The two figures — the prostrate figure on the brink 
of the water, and the figure of the dog with 
uplifted head — still remained exactly as the sailor 
had left them three-quarters of an hour before. 
The young man from the Reindeer stood aloof 
from these two figures, and advanced to meet the 
newcomers as they drew near. 
i^ Colonel Maddison took a lantern from one of 
the men, and ran forward to the water's edge. 
The dog rose as he approached, and walked slowly 
round the prostrate form, sniffing at it, and 
whining piteoilsly. John Mellish called the animal 
away. 

" This man was in a sitting posture when he was 
shot," said Colonel Maddison, decisively, " He was 
Bitting upon this bench." 

He pointed to a dilapidated rustic seat close to 
the margin of the stagnant water. 

"He was sitting upon this bench," repeated the 
colonel ; " for he's fallen close against it, as you 
see. Unless I'm very much mistaken, he was shot 
from behind." 

" You don't think he shot himself, then ?" asked 
John Mellislu 
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*' Shot himself I" cried the colonel ; " not a bit 
of it. But well soon settle that. If he shot him* 
self, the pistol must be close against him. Here, 
bring a loose plank from that summer-house, and 
lay the body upon it," added the Indian oflScer, 
speaking to the servants. 

Captain Prodder and the two grooms selected the 
broadest plank they could find. It was moss- 
grown and rotten, and straggling wreaths of wfld 
clematis were entwined about it ; but it served the 
purpose for which it was wanted. They laid it 
upon the grass, and lifted the body of James 
Conyers on to it, with his handsome face — ghastly 
and horrible in the fixed agony of sudden death — 
turned upward to the moonlit sky. It was 
wonderful how mechanically and quietly they went 
to work, promptly and silently obeying the 
colonel's orders. 

John Mellish and Mr. Lofthouse searched the 
slippery grass upon the bank, and groped amongst 
the fringe of fern, without result. There was no 
weapon to be found anywhere within a consider- 
able radius of the body. 

While they were searching in every direction 
for this missing Unk in the mystery of the man's 
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death, tho parish-constable arriyed with the 
vaut who liad been sent to summon him. 

He htid very little to say for himself eoceft 
that he supposed it was poachers as had done tt ; 
and Hint ho also supposed all particklafB would 
(vomo out at tlie inquest He was a simple nml 
ftiuetionary, accustomed to petty dealings inth 
refractory trampSi contumacious poachersy and 
impuuiidivd cattle, and was scarcely master of the 
situation in any great emergency. 

Mr. IVodder and the servants lifted the phmk 
ui)ou whicli the body lay, and struck into the li»g 
avenue loading northward, walking a little ahead 
of the three gentlemen and the constable. The 
young man from the Beindeer returned to look 
after his horse, and to drive round to the nortfa 
lodge, where he was to meet Mr. Frodder. All 
had been done so quietly that the knowledge of 
the catantrophe had not passed beyond the do- 
mains of Mellish Park. In the summer eTening 
stiUnesB James Conyers was carried back to the 
chamber fi*om whose narrow window he had looked 
out upon the beautiful world, weary of its beauty, 
only a few hours before. 

The purposeless life was suddenly closed. The 
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careless wanderer's journey had come to an 
nnthought-of end. What a melancholy record, 
what a meaningless and unfinished page ! Nature, 
blindly bountiful to the children whom she has 
yet to know, had bestowed her richest gifts upon 
this man. She had created a splendid image, 
and had chosen a soul at random^ ignorantly 
eiishrining it in her most perfectly fashioned clay. 
Of all who read the story of this man's death in 
the following Sunday's newspapers, there was not 
one who shed a tear for him ; there was not one 
who could say, ^^ That man once stepped out of his 
way to do me a kindness ; and may the Lord have 
mercy upon his soul !" 

• Shall I be sentimental, then, because he is dead, 
and regret that he was not spared a little longer, 
and allowed a day of grace in which he might 
repent ? Had he lived for ever, I do not think he 
would haye lived long enough to become that 
which it was not in his nature to be. May €k>d, 
in His infinite compassion, have pity upon the 
souls which He has HlmseK created ; and where 
He has withheld the light, may He excuse the 
darkness ! The phrenologists who examined the 
head of William Palmer declared that he was 
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SO utterly deficient in moral perception, so entirely 
devoid of conscientious restraint, that he could 
not help being what he was. Heaven keep lis 
firom too much credence in that horrible fatalism ! 
Is a man's destiny here and hereafter to depend 
upon bulbous projections scarcely perceptible to 
uneducated fingers, and good and evil propensitied 
which can be measured by the compass or weighed 
in the scale ? 

The dismal cortege slowly made its way under 
the silver moonlight, the trembling leaves making 
a murmuring music in the faint summer air, the 
pale glowworms shining here and there amid the 
tangled verdure. The bearers of the dead walked 
with a slow but steady tramp in advance of the 
rest All walked in silence. What should they 
say ? In the presence of death's awful mystery, 
life made a pause. There was a brief interval in 
the hard business of existence ; a hushed and 
solemn break in the working of life's machinery. 

** There'll be an inquest," thought Mr. Prodder, 
"and I shall have to give evidence. I wonder 
what questions they'll ask me ?" 

He did not think this once, but perpetually; 
dwelling with a half-stupid persistence upon the 
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thought of that inquisition which must most infal- 
libly be made, and those questions that might be 
asked. The honest sailor's simple mind was cast 
astray in the utter bewilderment of this night's 
mysterious horror. The story of life was changed. 
He had come to play his humble part in some 
sweet domestic drama of love and confidence, and 
he found himself involved in a tragedy ; a horrible 
mystery of hatred, secrecy, and murder ; a dread- 
ful maze, from whose obscurity he saw no hope of 
issue. 

A beacon-light glimmered in the lower window 
of the cottage by the north gates, — a feeble ray, 
that glittered like a gem from out a bower of 
honeysuckle and clematis. The little garden- 
gate was closed, but it only fastened with a latch. 

The bearers of the body paused before entering 
the garden, and the constable stepped aside to 
speak to Mr. Mellish. 

"Is there anybody lives in the cottage?" he 
asked. 

" Yes," answered John ; " the trainer employed 
an old hanger-on of njy own,— a half-witted fellow 
called Hargraves." 

"It's him as bums the bght in there, most 
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likely, then," said the constable. ** HI go in and' 
speak to him first. Do you wait here till I come 
out again," he added, turning to the men who 
carried the body. 

The lodge-door was on the latch. The constable 
opened it softly, and went in. A rushlight was 
burning upon the table, the candlestick placed in 
a basin of water. A bottle half filled with brandy, 
and a tumbler, stood near the light ; but the room 
was empty. The constable took his shoes off, and 
crept up the little staircase. The upper floor of 
the lodge consisted of two rooms, — one, sufficiently- 
large and comfortable, looking towards the stable- 
gates; the other, smaller and darker, looked out 
upon a patch of kitchen-garden and on the fence 
which separated Mr. Mellish's estate from the 
high road. ' The larger chamber was empty ; but 
the door of the smaller was ajar ; and the constable, 
pausing to listen at that half-open door, heard the 
regular breathing of a heavy sleeper. 

He knocked sharply upon the panel. 

" Who's there ?" asked the person within, starting 
up from a truckle bedstead. " Is't thou. Muster 
Conyers ?" 

" No," answered the constable. ** It's me, Wil- 
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liam Dork, of Little Meslingham. Come down- 
stairs ; I want to speak to yoiu" 

*^ Is there aught wrong ?* 

« Yes." 

"Poachers?* 

"That's as may be," answered Mr, Dork. 
" Come down-stairs, will yon ?" 

Mr. Hargraves muttered something to the effect 
that he would make his appearance as soon as he 
could find sundry portions of his rather fragmentary 
toilet. The constable looked into the room, and 
watched the "Softy" groping for his gArments in 
the moonlight Three minutes afterwards Stephen 
Hargraves slowly shambled down the angular 
wooden stairs, which wound in a corkscrew fashion, 
affected by the builders of small dwellings, from 
the upper to the lower floor. 

"Now," said Mr. Dork, planting the *' Softy" 
opposite to him, with the feeble rays of the rushlight 
upon his sickly face, — "now then, I want you to 
answer me a question. At what time did your 
master leave the house ?" 

"At half-past seven o'clock," answered the 
"Softy," in his whispering voice ; " she was stroikin 
the half-hour as he went out." 
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He pointed to a small Dutch clock in a comer 
of the room. His countrymen always speak of a 
clock as " she." 

" Oh, he went out at half-past seven o'clock, did 
he ?" said the constable ; ** and you haven't seen 
him since, I suppose ?' 

"No. He told me he should be late, and I 
wasn't to sit oop for him. He swore at me last 
night for sitting oop for him. But is there aught 
wrong ?" asked the " Softy." 

Mr. Dork did not condescend to reply to this 
question. * He walked straight to the door, opened 
it, and beckoned to those who stood without in the 
summer moonlight, patienUy waiting for his sum- 
mons. " You may bring him in," he said. 

They carried their ghastly burden into the 
pleasant rustic chamber — the chamber in which 
Mr. James Conyers had sat smoking and drinking 
a few hours before. Mr. Morton, the surgeon 
from Meslingham, the village nearest to the Park- 
gates, arrived as the body was being carried in, 
and ordered a temporary couch of mattresses to be 
spread upon a couple of tables placed together, in 
the lower room, for the reception of the trainer's 
corpse. 
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John Mellish, Samuel Prodder, and Mr. Loft- 
house remained outside the cottage. Colonel 
Maddison, the servants, the constable, and the 
doctor, were all clustered round the corpse. 

"He has been dead about an hour and a 
quarter," said the doctor, after a brief inspection 
of the body, " He has been shot in the back ; the 
bullet has not penetrated the heart, for in that 
case there would have been no haemorrhage. He 
has respired after receiving the shot ; but death 
must have been almost instantaneous." 

Before making his examination, the surgeon had 
assisted Mr. Dork, the constable, to draw off the 
coat and waistcoat of the deceased. The bosom of 
the waistcoat was saturated with the blood that 
had flowed from the parted lips of the dead man. 

It was Mr, Dork's business to examine these 
garments, in thB hope of finding some shred of 
evidence which might become a clue to the secret 
of the trainer's death. He turned out the pockets 
of the shooting coat, and of the waistcoat ; one of 
these packets contained a handful of hali^nce, a 
couple of shillings, a fourpenny-piece, and a rusty 
watch-key ; another held a little parcel of tobacco 
wrapped in an old betting-list, and a broken meer- 
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schaum pipe, black and greasy with the essential 
oil of bygone shag and bird's-eye. In one of the 
waistcoat pockets Mr. J>ork found the dead manTs 
sUyer watch, with a blood-stained ribboB mad a 
worthless gilt seal. Amongst all these things 
there was nothing calculated to tharow any light 
upon the mystery. Colonel Maddison shrogged 
his shoulders as the constable emptied the paltry 
contents of the trainer's pockets <m to a little 
dresser at one end of the room. 

*^ There's nothing here that makes the business 
any clearer," he said ; ** but to my mind it's plain 
enough. The man was new here, and he brouglit 
new ways with him from his last situation. The 
poachers and vagabonds have been used to have it 
all their own way about Hellish Park, and they 
didn't like this poor fellow's interference. He 
wanted to play the tyrant, I dare say, and made 
himself obnoxious to some of the worst of the lot; 
and he's caught it hot, poor chap ! — ^that's all I've 
got to say." 

Colonel Maddison, with the recollection of a 
refractory Punjaub strong upon him, had no very- 
great reverence for the mysterious spark that lights 
the human temple. If a man made himself ob- 
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iK)xious ijo other men, other men were very likely 
to kill him. This was the soldier's simple theory ; 
and, haying delivered himself of his opinion 
respecting the trainer's deaths he emerged from 
the cottage, and was ready to go home with John 
Mellish, and drink another bottle of that celebrated 
tawny port which had been laid in by his host's 
&ther twenty years before. 

The constable stood close against a candle, that 
had been hastily lighted and thrust unceremo- 
joiously into a disused blacking-bottle, with the 
waistcoat still in his hands. He was turning the 
blood-stained garment inside out; for while 
emptying the pockets he had felt a thick substance 
that seemed like a folded paper, but the where- 
abouts of which he had not been able to discoyer. 
He uttered a suppressed exclamation of surprise 
presently ; for he found the solution of this difiEU 
-oulty. The paper was sewn between the innar 
lining and the outer material of the waistcoat. 
He discoyered this by examining the seam, a part 
of which was sewn with coarse stitches and a 
thread of a different colour to the rest. He ripped 
open this part of the seam, and drew out the 
paper, which was so much bloodstained as to be 
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undecipherable to Mr. Dork's rather obtuse visioiu 
" m say naught about it, and keep it to show to 
th* coroner," he thought; "111 lay he'll make 
something out of it." The constable folded the 
document and secured it in a leathern pocket-book, 
a bulky receptacle, the very aspect of which was 
wont to strike terror to rustic defaulters. **ni 
show it to th' coroner," he thought; **and if 
aught particklar comes out, I may get something 
for my trouble." 

The village surgeon having done his duty, pre- 
pared to leave the crowded little room, where the 
gaping servants still lingered, as if loth to tear 
themselves away from the ghastly figure of the dead 
man, over which Mr. Morton had spread a patch«- 
work coverlet, taken from the bed in the chamber 
above. The *' Softy" had looked on quietly 
enough at the dismal scene, watching the &C€0 
of the small assembly, and glancing furtively from 
one to another beneath the shadow of his bushy 
red eyebrows! His haggard face, always of a sickly 
white, seemed to-night no more colourless than 
usual. His slow whispering tones were not more 
suppressed than they always were. K he had a 
hang-dog manner and a furtive glance, the manner 
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and the glance were both common to him. No 
one looked at him; no one heeded him. After 
the first question as to the hour at which the 
trainer left the lodge had been asked and answered, 
no one spoke to him. If he got in anybody's 
way, he was pushed aside ; if he said anything^ 
nobody listened to him. The dead man was the 
sole monarch of that dismal scene. It was to 
him they looked with awe-stricken glances; 
it was of him they spoke in subdued whispers. 
All their questions, their suggestions, their conjec- 
tures, were about him, and him alone. There id 
this to be observed in the physiology of every 
murder, — ^that before the coroner's inquest the sole 
object of public curiosity is the murdered man ; 
while immediately after that judicial investigation 
the tide of feeling turns ; the dead man is buried 
and forgotten, and the suspected murderer becomes 
the hero of men's morbid imaginations. 

John Mellish looked in at the door of the cot- 
tage to ask a few questions. 

" Have you found anything. Dork ?" he asked. 

« Nothing particklar, sir." 

'* Nothing that throws any light upon this 
business ?" 
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"No, dr.'* 

" You are going home, flien, I suppose ?" 

" Yes, sir, I must be going beiek now; if yonll 
leave some one here to watch " 

"Yes, yes," said John; "one of the seirants 
shall stay." 

" Yery well, then, sir ; FU just take the liaiAfis 
of the witnesses thafUbe examined at the inquest^ 
and I'll go ovet and see the eonsner early to-mor-^ 
row morning." 

" The witnesses ;. ah, to be sure» Who will yon 
want ?" 

Mr. Dork hesitated for a moment, rubbing tbo 
bristles upon his chin. 

^^Well, there's Om man here, Hargraves^. I 
think you called him," he said presently; "we 
shall want him ; for it seems he was the last that 
saw the deceased alive, leastways as I can hear on 
yet ; then we shall want the gentleman as found tbe 
body, and the young man as was with him when he 
heard the shot : the gentlanan as found the body 
is the most particklar of all, and 1'U speak to biin 
at once." 

John Mellish turned round, ftiUy expecting to 
see Mr. Frodder at his elbow, where he had been 
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some time before. Jolmliad a perfect recollection 
of seeing the loosely-clad sea&ring figure standing 
behind him in the moonlight ; but, in the terrible 
confusion of his mind, he could not remember ex-> 
actly when it was that he had last seen the sailor. 
It might have been only fiye minuter befcxre ; it 
might haye been a quarter of an hour. John's 
ideas of time were annihilated by the horror of the 
catastrophe which had marked this night with the 
red brand of murder. It seemed to him as if he 
had been standing for hours in the little cottage-* 
garden, with Beginald Lofthouse by his side, lis- 
tening to the low hum of the voices in the crowded 
room, and waiting to see the end of the dreary 
business. 

Mr. Dork looked about him in the moonlight, 
entirely bewildered by the disappearance of Samuel 
Prodder. 

* Why, where on earth has he gone ?" exclaimed 
the constable. *'We must have him before the 
coroner. What'U Mr. Hayward say to me for let- 
ting him slip through my fingers T 

*' The man was here a quarter of an hour ago, so 
he can't be very far off," suggested Mr. Lofthouse. 
" Does anybody know who he is ?'* 
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Xo; Jkoboij knew anjilung abofot him. He 
had Bppe&ied as mysbesioasij as if he had risen 
frcHii ihe earth, to bdng t^ror and ocmfiiskm npcMi 
k with the evil tidings which he bore. Stay ; 
some Goe suddenly r^nembered that he had been 
acoompanied by BSl Jairis, the young man fiom 
the Bemdeer, and that he had cndered the youi^ 
man to driTe his tzap to the north gates, and wait 
for him theie. 

The constable ran to the gates upon receiying^ 
this information; but theie was no yestige of the 
horse and gig, or of ihe young man. Samuel 
Prodder had evidently taken advantage of the con-* 
fusion, and had driven off in the gig under cover of 
the general bewilderment 

" m teU you what 111 do, sir,** said William 
Dork, addressing Mr. MellisL ^'K you'll lend 
me a horse and trap, 111 drive into Doncaster, and 
see if this man's to be found at the Beindeer. We 
mtiH have him for a witness." 

John Mellish assented to this arrangement He 
loft one of the grooms to keep watch in the death 
chamber, in company with Stephen Hargraves the 
" Softy ;" and, after bidding the surgeon good night, 
walked slowly homewards with his friends. The 
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church clock was striking twelve as the three gen- 
tlemen left the wood, and passed through the little 
iron gateway on to the lawn, 

"We had better not tell the ladies more than 
we are obL'ged to tell them about this business," 
said John Mellish, as they approached the house, 
where the lights were still burning in the hall and 
drawing-room; "we shall only agitate them by 
letting them know the worst." 

" To.be sure, to be sure, my boy," answered the 
colonel. *' My poor little Maggie always cries if 
she hears of anything of this kind ; and Lofthouse 
is almost as big a baby," added the soldier, glanc- 
ing rather contemptuously at his son-in-law, who 
had not spoken once during that slow homeward 
walk. 

John Mellish thought very little of the strange 
disappearance of Captain Prodder. The man had 
bbjected to be summoned as a witness, perhaps, and 
had gone. It was only natural. He did not even 
know his name ; he only knew him as the mouth- 
piece of evil tidings, which had shaken him to the 
very soul. That this man Conyers — ^this man of 
aU others, this man towards whom he had conceived 
a deeply-rooted aversion, an unspoken horror-— 
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Wko ooold baTe had any motiTe far HKh a 

Who ? The oc^d Bweat brake out ngam. 

brow m flie aagmsh of the thought. 

Who had dcme this deed? 

It waa not flie woik erf any poadior. Nql 
waa rery well far Cohmel MaddiscHly in his 
lanoe ci anteoedent &ctB, to aceomit fiv it na 
manner; but John Mellish knew that be 
wrong. James Conyers had only been at 
Park a week. He had neither time nor 
tanity for making himself obnoxions ; and, 
that, he was not the man to make himself 
ions. He was a selfish, indolent rascal, wha 
loYed his own ease, and who would hare 
the young partridges to be wired under Ua 
nose. Who, then, had done this deed ? 

There was only one person who had any 
far wishing to be rid of this man. One 
who, made desperate by some great despair, 
meshed perhaps by some net hellishly 
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b J a yillaiii, hopeless of Mj means oi extricatibn, 
in a moment of madness^ might have — ^No I In 
the face of every evidence that earth could offer, 
^-against reason, against hearing, eyesight, judg- 
ment, and memory, — ^he would say, as he said now,^ 
No ! She was innocent I She was innocent ! She 
had looked in her husband's face, the clear light 
had shone &om her luminous eyes, a stream of 
electric radiance penetrating straight to his heart, 
— and he had trusted her. 

"I'll trust her at the worst," he thought, "if 
all living creatures upon? this wide earth joined 
their voices in one great cry of upbraiding, I'd 
stand by her to the very end, and defy them.'* 

Aurora and Mrs. Loffchouse had fallen asleep 
tip<m opposite sofas; Mrs. Powell was walking 
softly up and down the long drawing-room, waiting 
and watching, — ^waiting for a fuller knowledge of 
this ruin which Jhad come upon her employei^s 
household. 

Mrs. Mellish sprang up suddenly at the sound of 
her husband's step as he entered the drawing-room. 

^* Oh, John !" she cried, mnning to him and lay- 
ing her hands upon his broad shoulders, " thank 
Heaven you are come back I Now teU me all I 
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Tell me all, John ! I am prepared to hear any « 
thing, no matter what This is no ordinary acci- 
dent. The man who was hurt ^" 

Her eyes dilated as she looked at him, with a 
glance of intelligence that plainly said, ^I can 
gness what has happened." 

" The man was very seriously hurt, Lolly,** her 
husband answered quietly. 

** Whatman?* 

" The trainer recommended to me by John Pas- 
tern.'* 

She looked at him for a few moments in silence. 

''Is he dead?" she asked, after that brief pause. 

"He is." 

Her head sank forward upon her breast, and she 
walked away, quietly returning to the sofa fix)ni 
which she had arisen. 

*' I am very sorry for him," she said ; " he was 
not a good man. I am sorry he was not allowed 
time to repent of his wickedness." 

*' You knew him, then ?" asked Mrs. Lofthouse, 
who had expressed unbounded consternation at 
the trainer's death. 

" Yes ; he was in my father's service some years 
ftgo/' 
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Mr. Lofthouse's carriage had been waiting ever 
since eleven o'clock, and the rector's wife was only 
too glad to bid her friends good-night, and to drive 
away from Mellish Park and its fatal associations ; 
so, though Colonel Maddison would have preferred 
stopping to smoke another cheroot while he dis- 
cussed the business with John Mellish, he was fain 
to submit to feminine authority, and take his seat 
by his daughter's side in the comfortable landau, 
which was an open or a close carriage as the con- 
venience of its proprietor dictated. The vehicle 
rolled away upon the smooth carriage-drive ; the 
servants closed the haU-doors, and lingered about^ 
whispering to each other, in little groups in the 
corridors and on the staircases, waiting until their 
master and mistress should have retired for the 
night. It was difficult to think that the business 
of life was to go on just the same though a murder 
had been done upon the outskirts of the Park, and 
even the housekeeper, a severe matron at ordinary 
times, yielded to the common influence, and forgot 
to drive the maids to their dormitories in the 
gabled roof. 

All was very quiet in the drawing-room where 

the visitors had left their host and hostess to hug 
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those ugly skeletons wliich are put away in the 
presence of company. John Mellish walked slowly 
up and down the room. Aurora sat staring ya- 
catttly at the guttering wax candles in the old- 
fisishioned silyer branches ; and Mrs. PoweU, with 
her embroidery in full working order, threaded her 
needles and snipped away the fragments of her 
delicate cotton as carefuUy as if there had been no 
s^ch thing as crime or trouble in the world, and 
no higher purpose in life than the achieyement x>f 
elaborate devices upon French cambric 

She paused now and then to utter some polite 
oommonplace. She regretted such an unpleasant 
catastrophe ; she lamented the disagreeable cir- 
cumstances of the trainer's death ; indeed, she in a 
manner inferred that Mr. Cony ers had shown himself 
wanting in good taste and respect for his employer 
by the mode of his death ; but the point to which 
she recurred most frequently was the fact of Aurora's 
presence in the grounds at the time of the murder. 

** I so much regret that you should have been 
out of doors at the time, my dear Mrs, Mellish," 
she said; ^^and, as I should imagine from the 
direction which you took on leaving the house, 
actually near the place where the unfortunate 
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person met his death. It i^ill be so unpleasant for 
you to have to appear at the inquest" 

"Appear at the inquest!" cried John Mellish, 
stopping suddenly, and turning fiercely upon the 
placid speaker. ^Who says that my wife will 
have to appear at the inquest?" 

*' I merely imagined it probable that " 

" Then you'd no business to imagine it, ma'am," 
retorted Mr. Mellish, with no very great show 
of politeness. ^ My wife will not appear. Who 
should ask her to do so ? Who should wish her 
io do so? What has she to do with to-night's 
business? or what does she know of it mor« 
tirnn you or I, or any one else in this house ?" 

Mrs. Powell shrugged her shoulders. 

*' I thou^t that, from Mrs. MeUish's previous 
knowledge of this unfortunate person, she might 
be able to throw some light upon his habits and 
associations," she suggested mildly. 

" Previous knowledge 1" roared John. "What 
knowledge should Mrs. Mellish have of her father's 
grooms? What interest should she take in their 
habits or associations ?" 

" Stop," said Aurora, risipg and laying her hand 
lightly on her husband's shoulder. "My dear, 
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impetuous John, why do you put yourself into 
a passion about this business? If they choose 
to call me as a witness, I will tell all I know about 
this man's death; which is nothing but that I 
heard a shot fired while I was in the grounds." 

She was very pale ; but she spoke with a quiet 
deterinination, a calm resolute defiance of the 
worst that fate could reserve for her. 

" I will tell anything that is necessary to tell," 
she said ; " I care very litUe what." 

With her hand still upon her husband's shoul- 
der, she rested her head on his breast, like some 
weary child nestling in its only safe shelter. 

Mrs. Powell rose, and gathered together her 
embroidery in a pretty, lady-like receptacle of 
fragile wicker-work. She glided to the door, 
selected her candlestick, and then paused on 
the threshold to bid Mr. and Mrs. Mellish good 
night. 

"I am sure you must need rest after this 
terrible affair," she simpered ; " so I will take the 
initiative. It is nearly one o'clock. Q-ood night." 

If she had lived in the Thane of Cawdor's 
family, she would have wished Macbeth and his 
wife a good night's rest after Duncan's murder ; 
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and would have hoped they would sleep well; 
she would have curtsied and simpered amidst the 
tolling of alarm-beUs, the clashing of vengeful 
swords, and the blood-bedabbled visages of the 
drunken grooms. It must have been the Scottish 
queen's companion who watched with the truckling 
physician, and played the spy upon her mistress's 
remorseful wanderings, and told how it was the 
conscience-stricken lady's habit to do thus and 
thus; no one but a genteel mercenary would 
have been so sleepless in the dead hours of the 
night, lying in wait for the revelation of horrible 
secrets, the muttered clues to deadly mysteries. 

" Thank God, she's gone at last !" cried John 
Mellish, as the door closed very softly and very 
slowly upon Mrs. Powell. "I hate that woman, 
Lolly." 

Heaven knows I have never called John Mellish 
a hero ; I have never set him up as a model of 
manly perfection or infallible virtue ; and if he is 
not faultless, if he has those flaws and blemishes 
which seem a constituent part of our imperfect 
clay, I make no apology for him ; but trust him 
to the tender mercies of those who, not being 
quite perfect themselves, will, I am sure, bo 
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merciful to him. He hated those who hated his 
wife, or did her any wrong, however small. He 
loved those who loved her. In the great power 
of his wide affection, all self-esteem was annihi- 
lated. To love her was to love him ; to serve her 
was to do him treble service ; to praise her was 
to make him vainer than the vainest school-girl. 
He freely took upon his shoulders every debt that 
she owed, whether of love or of hate ; and he was 
ready to pay either species of account to the 
uttermost farthing, and with no mean interest 
upon the sum total. "I hate that woman, Lolly,' 
he repeated ; " and I sha'n't be able to stand her 
much longer." 

Aurora did not auswer him. She was silent 
for some moments, and when she did speak, 
it was evident that Mrs. Powell was very far away 
from her thoughts. 

" My poor John !" she said, in a low soft voice, 
whose melancholy tenderness went straight to her 
husband's heart ; " my dear, how happy we were 
together for a little time ! How very happy we 
were, my poor boy !" 

"Always, Lolly," he answered, — "always, my 
darling." 
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" No, no, no !" said Aurora suddenly ; " only for 
a little while. What a horrible fatality has 
pursued us! what a frightful curse has clung to 
me! The curse of disobedience, John; the curse 
of Heaven upon my disobedience. To think that 
this man should have been sent here, and that 

he " 

She stopped, shivering violently, and clinging to 
the faithful breast that sheltered her. 

John Mellish quietly led her to her dressing- 
room, and placed her in the care of her maid. 

" Your mistress has been very much agitated by 
this night's business," he said to the girl ; " keep 
her as quiet as you posdbly can." 

Mrs. Mellish's bedroom, a comfortable and 
roomy apartment, with a low ceiling and deep bay 
windows, opened into a morning-room, in which 
it was John's habit to read the newspapers and 
sporting periodicals, while his wife wrote letters, 
drew pencil sketches of dogs and horses, or played 
with her favourite Bow-wow. They had been very 
childish and idle and happy in this pretty chintz- 
hung chamber; and going into it to-night in 
utter desolation of heart, Mr. Mellish felt his 
sorrows all the more bitterly for the remembrance 
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of those bygone joys. The shaded lamp was 
lighted on the morocco-covered writing-table, and 
glimmered softly on the picture-frames, caressing 
the pretty modem paintings, the simple, domestic- 
story pictures which adorned the subdued gray 
walls. This wing of the old house had been 
refurnished for Aurora, and there was not a chair 
or a table in the room that had not been chosen 
by John Mellish with a special yiew to the com- 
fort and the pleasure of his wife. The upholsterer 
had found himl^a liberal employer, the painter 
and the sculptor a noble patron. He had walked 
about the Eoyal Academy with a catalogue and 
a pencil in his hand, choosing all the "pretty" 
pictures for the ornamentation of his wife's rooms. 
A lady in a scarlet riding-habit and three- 
cornered beaver hat, a white pony, and a p£tck 
of greyhounds, a bit of stone terrace and sloping 
turf, a flower-bed, and a fountain, made poor 
John's idea of a pretty picture ; and he had half 
a dozen variations of such familiar subjects in his 
spacious mansion. He sat down to-night, and 
looked hopelessly round the pleasant chamber, 
wondering whether Aurora and he would ever 
be happy again : wondering if this dark, mysteri- 
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ous, storm-threatening cloud would ever pass from 
the horizon of his life, and leave the future bright 
and clear. 

. " I have not been good enough," he thought ; 
"I have intoxicated myself with my happiness, 
and have made no return for it. What am I 
that I should have won the woman I love for my 
wife, while other men are laying down the best 
desires of their hearts a willing sacrifice, and 
going out to fight the battle for their fellow-men ? 
What an indolent good-for-nothing wretch I 
have been I How blind, how ungrateful, how un- 
deserving !" 

John Mellish buried his face in his broad hands, 
and repented of the carelessly happy life which he 
had led for one-and-thirty thoughtless years. 
He had been awakened from his unthinking 

bliss by a thunder-clap, that had shattered the 
fairy castle of his happiness, and laid it level with 
the ground; and in his simple faith he looked 
into his own life for the cause of the ruin which 
had overtaken him. Yes, it must be so ; he had 
not deserved his happiness, he had not earned 
his good fortune. Have you ever thought of this, 
ye simple country squires, who give blankets and 
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beef to your poor neighbours in the cruel winter- 
time, who are good and gentle masters, faithful 
husbands, and tender fathers, and who lounge 
away your easy Kves in the pleasant places of this 
beautifiil earth? Have you ever thought that^ 
when all our good deeds have been gathered 
together, and set in the balance, the sum of them 
will be very small when set against the benefits 
you have received ? It will be a very small per- 
centage which you will yield your Master for 
the ten talents intrusted to your care. Bemeni- 
ber John Howard, fevernstricken and dying ; Mrs. 
Fry labouring in criminal prisons; Florence 
Nightingale in the bare hospital chambers, in the 
close and noxious atmosphere, amongst the dead 
and the dyiog. These are the people who return 
cent, per cent, for the gifts intrusted to them. 
These are the saints whose good deeds shine 
amongst the stars for ever and ever; these are 
the indefatigable workers who, when the toil and 
turmoil of the day is done, hear the Master's 
voice in the still even-time ; welcoming them to 
His rest. 

John Mellish, looking back at his life, humbly 
acknowledged that it had been a comparatively 
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useless one. He had distributed happiness to 
the people who had come into his way ; but he 
had never gone out of his way to make people 
happy. I dare say that Dives \Cas a liberal 
master to his own servants, although he did not 
trouble himself to look after the beggar who sat 
at his gates. The Israelite who sought instruction 
from the lips of inspiration was willing to do his 
duty to his neighbour, but had yet to learn the 
broad signification of that familiar epithet; and 
poor John, like the rich young man, was ready to 
serve his Master faithfully, but had yet to learn 
the manner of his service. 

" If I could save her from the shadow of sorrow 
or disgrace, I would start to-morrow barefoot on 
a pilgrimage to Jerusalem," he thought. " What 
is there that I would not do for her ? what sacri- 
fice would seem too great? what burden too 
heavy to bear ?" 
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